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Foreword 



The study done by Ernest Bartell, CSC, in 1980 called Project W: Enroiiment; Finances unA Student 
Aid at Catholic Colteges and Universities, proved to be ehbrmdusly helpful in the work of oUr Association, as 
well as a significant tool in the planning process of many of our members. It was the first time that such data 
had been collected, sorted, analyzed and interpreted; While such data do not solve our problems, they 
certainly give -.s a context within which to seek sblutibris. 

Three years later. Father Bartell has again served us by contributing his time, talent and energy to this 
"update" of his project: The time span of this new study is 1978 to 1982, and several catiegdries of data have 
been expanded or nevv'ly added. Mis collaborator in the task, once again, has been the National Institute of 
Independent Colleges and Universities, the staff of which has been most gracious and generous. We publish 
this report as a joint venture with NIICU. . .-^ .—-Iz 'J^_l , . 

The statistical information presented here is generally quite pbsitive, but it does raise some serious 
questions for Catholic institutions: Father Bartell offeis seme helpful interpretation of the data and makes 
some bbservatibris which may serve as catalysts for trustees and administrators as they seek tb plan for the 
future. For the purpose bf analysis, the 237 Catholic colleges and universities are grouped under varibus 
headings and into certain subr?ts. This should ribt blind Us to the fact that, in reality, each mstitution is a 
separate legal and fiscal entity, so that over-all increases in erirbllmerit and /or endowment for the entire sector 
do not preclude real financial distress in some institutions, nor serious decline in enrollment in others: The 
figures must be used with care if they are to serve us welh • • u 

There may be many ways that we can explore together the meaning of these data. Catholic higher 
education, tremendously diverse in size, curricula, students and faculty, has a tradition in common. We^ 
believe in colleges and universities which have a distinctive pUrpbse, and we work to assure the benefits of 
such education to the generation that comes after us. 

I know that I express the gratitude of all the members of ACCU when I thank Ernest Bartell and all nis 
cd-workers for this jDreserit publication. 

Alice Gallin, O.S.U. 

Executive Director 

ACCU . 

Acknowlsdgements 

This study continues ijhe analysis of enrollment arid firiarice begun in Project 80, extending iHo 1981 
and 1982 wherever possibles Alterations in data sources allbvved greater detail in some matters, as in 
erirollrnerit comparisons betw'eer. Catholic and other independent institutions, but less detail elsewhere, e:g:, 
analysis bf characteristics of student aid recipients: As in Project 80, institutions included iri the data file aie 
those which are or have been merribers bf the ACCU as well as other colleges and universities identified by 
ACCU as established within a Catholic traditibri arid eligible for membership in the Association. While 
aggregate statistics for the Catholic sector here can be justifiably cbmpared to those in Project 80, the reader 
should note that the classification of Catholic institutions into subsets (e.g. dbctbral universities, women's 
colleges, etc.) differs iri the two reports, making such subset comparisons invalid. __ _ 

Like Project 80 the present wbrk cbUld ribt have been attempted without the conaboration and 
assistance of colleagues in the Association of Catholic Colleges arid Universities and the National Institute of 
Iridependent Colleges and Universities. Sister Alice Gallin, executive directbr bf ACCU, initiated and 
suppbrted the project. David Johnson, associate executive director of ACCU, assumed riiajbr responsibility 
for organizing and bbtairiirig the data, and contributed his insists generously to the analysis. Dr. Juliaririe 
Still Thrift, executive director of the Natibrial Iristitute of Independent Colleges and Uniyersities, rriade 
available the abundant data resources, technical expertise arid research experience of NHGU^ whHe Dr. 
Christopher Toppe, research consultant of NIICU, patiently and irisightfully iriterpreted and filled our 
requests fbr data. All of these good people de^rve credit for making this study possible, but ribrie of them can 
be blamed fbr its analytic errors or expository deficiencies: 

Ernest Bartell, C.S.C. 
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SUMMARY 

A, Enrollment 

• Between 1978 and 1982 Catholic Higher education experienced annual increares in ^ oF tfie 
following enrollment categories: total enrollment, enrollment of full-time students, paft-tirne students, males, 
females, undergraduate students and graduate students. 

• Growth in each of these categories was greater in GathoHc higher education than in all other 
independent colleges arid uriiversities, so that in 1982 the share of Catholic higSer education in total 
enrollment of independent colleges arid uriiversities was at an all-tirrie high. It is also true, hotvever, that 
annual rates of enrollment increase in Catholic higher education were lower in each succeeding year of the 
period. 

• Growth in minority enrollment between 1978 and 1981 was greater in Catholic higher education 
than elsewhere iri the irideperiderit sector, arid by 1981 minorities represented a larger share of total enrollmerit 
in Catholic institutions than in other irideperiderit colleges arid univc^ities. 

• Growth in enrollment of full-time uridergraduates iri Catholic colleges and universities in the five- 
year period beginning in 1978 was higher than in the previous nine years, and was four tiriies as high as the 
cbrriparable growth rate elsewhere in the private secton _ 

• Full-tirrie ^aduate eriroHment was the only major enrollment category in^Catholic higher educatidri 
to decline since 1978, arid the decUrie wa^ grieatest iri the Catholic doctoral universities: 

• Part-time enrollment in Catholic higher education, which grew rapidly between 1970 and 1978 and 
represented a larger share of total enrcilment than in other iiideperiderit iristitutidris, continued to grow more 
rapidly in Catholic colleges and universities than elsewhere m the independent sector after 1978. 

• Catholic highier education continues to be geographically concentrated in the urbariized ridrtheast 
quadrant of the Uriited States, but erirollment growth since 1978 has been higher jhan average in ^t^^^^^ 

and lowest in the Midwest. There was rid state, however, in which total enrollment in Catholic institutions 

declined: _ r 

• The rate of institutional closings in Catholic higher educatidri sirice 1978 has been lower than in the 

rest of the iiidependent sector: 

• All the iristitutidrial closings since 1978 in Catholic hi^er education Jiave been of women s colleges. 
Nevertheless, total enrdllrrierit df Catholic v'omen s colleges as a group grew more rapidly in this period than 
in all the rest of the inHv^pendent sector bdtri Cathdlie arid ridri-Catholic. 

• In those Catholic institutions founded by or maintainirig a relationship with women's religious 
orders and congregaticnc growth sines 1978 of total enrollment as well as df erirdllriierit df males, females, 
miridrities, full-time arid part-time students has been hi^er than in all the rest of the irideperiderit sectdr, both 
Catholic and ridri-Cathdlic. 

B: Financial Operations and Student Aid 

• Catholic cdlleges and Uriiversities are substantially more tuiFion dependent than other irideperiderit 
institutions, although the percentage df current revenues in Catholic institutions represented by tuition and 
fees declined slightly between Fn979 and FY1981, particularly iri the doctoral universities, while remaining 
almost constant in the rest of the independent sector. Catholic ddctdral Uriiversities are only slightly less 
tuitidri deperiderit than other Catholic uistitutions. 
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• Average per capita FTE taition and fees are lower and Have risen less rapidly in Catholic colleges and 
Universities than in other independent institutions; Since 1978 per capita tmtion arid fees in Catholic 
institutions have risen considerably less rapidly than in the rest of the Independent sector^^ -----^ - - 

^ Revenues from goverrirrLehial, sources, esp consideraBly lower 

percentage of carrenLrevenues ih Cathblic cdlli^^^ universities thari in the rest of the independent sector. 
_ • EndowSem mcome comprises a cons^erably smaller share of current revenues in Catholic cdllege*'^ 

and universities than in other independent nstitutions: However, since 1978 the share of endowment iricbme 
in curreritj-eyehues has grown more rapidly in the Catholic institutions, especially in the doctoral universities. 

• Catholic colleges and universities continue to be relatively low-cost institutions with average per 
capita FTE educational and general exper ditures that are less than two-thirds of cbmpafable costs in other 
independent institutions: ______ - _ 

• Catholic cjlleges and universities allocate sliefitly higher percentages of educational and general 
expenditures to both instruction aijd student aid than do other independent mstitutions; 

• Catholic doctoral universities spend more per capita for both instruction and research than do other 
Catholic institutions. However, the percentage spent on research in Catholic doctoral universities is less th<s 
half that of all non-Catholic colleges and universities. _ 

• Total resources available to undergraduate fmancial aid recipients in Catholic colleges and 
universities, including family and student contributions as well as institutional and external support, are able 
to cover about the same percentage of budgeted student expenses as in other independent institutions. . 

• Parents of undergraduate aid recipients in Catholic colleges and Universities are expected to 
contribute less, both relatively and in absolute dollars^ to the edacatjon of their children according to standard 
formulas than parents of undergraduate aid recipients in other independent institutions, suggesting lower 
ability tbj)ay among the families patronizing Catholic colleges and universities. 

• Dependency upon federal sources of student aid, both student based and campus based, does not 
differ greatly between undergraduate aid recipients in Catholic colleges and universities and those in other 
independent institutions: 

• Undergraduate aid recipients in Catholic institutions, except at higher levels of farriily income, 
depend somewhat rribfe Upon aid from state governments than do their counterparts in other independent 
institutions. At higher levels of family ihcbme the reverse is true. 

• At family income levels of $12,000 and over Undergraduate aid recipients in Catholic institutions 
receive less institutional grant support than do their counterparts in other Indepeildent institutions, while 
depending more on loans. Even with larger loans, however, the u^d^rgradtrafe'^aid -recipients frop middle- 
income farriilies in Catholic institutions, and especially in the Catholic doctoral universities, experienced the 
highest rates of unmet financial need. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SINCE 1978 



Overview 

While the 18 year old population continued to grow during the 1970's, total enrdllmerit in CathoUc 
higher education continued to grow ar d at a rate sl@itly faster than that in the rest of the independent sector. ^ 
Since 1978, however, in every year save one the 18 year old population has declined. Nevertheless, total 
enrollrnent in Catholic higher education in fall, 1982 was at an aH-time high of over 586 thousand students, 
apprbxirnately 8.6 percent more than in 1978. By fall, 1982 the Catholic share of total enrollment in the 
independent sector was also at ah all-tirhe high of 22.4 percent. (Table I-l) 




TABj.EI-r^ 
^^-TOTAL^NROtbM 

(In tfiousands) 



















OTHER . 
INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 










CAI HOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 










ALL CATHOLIC 




OTHER 














YEAR 


COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES 


DOCTORAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


4.YEAR ~ 
INS-!-|TUTIONS 


r^.YEAR : 
COLLEGES 


WME*l^ 
COLLEGES 


neSl^: : 

INSTITtlTIONS 


ALL 






1978-79 


534.2 


145.5 


377.0 


11.7 


51.6 


141.7 


1927.4 






1979-80 


549.3 


147.3 


390.3 


11.6 


54.4 


146.5 


1961.9 






1980-81 


567.2 


148.5 


406.6 


12.1 


56.0 


152.0 


1994:8 






1981-82 


579:5 


148.1 


418:6 


12.8 


57:5 


158.3 


2026.7 






1982-83* 


580.4 


147.0 


420.0 


13.4 


N.A. 


N:A. 


2007:6 






1978/79- 
1982/83 


+ 6.6 


+ 1.0 


+ 11:4 


' +14.5 






+ 4.2 





•Prelirhihary 
Source: NIICU 



The increase, however, was not uniform across all categories of student. There was, for example, no 
halt in the growth of part-time enrollment that charactenzed the 1970-78 period. After increasing by over 38 
percent between 1970 and 1978, the number of part-time students increased another^ ]4 percent_duririg the 
197gl.gl period, while the increase irijull-time sfcuderils was alout six perctnt in the same period, foHowihg ah 
11 percent rise between 1970 and 19r8. CTable 

Despite the fact that the 18-year old population levelled off and began to dec-ease during this period, it 
was undergraduates who continued to account for most of the enrollment strength in Catholic coUegef and 
universities. While full-time undergraduate enrollment increased abo^j^ percent ^umig Jheiil9LZiJ:^i 
period, the number of full-tirne graduate students at the end of that period was four percent lower than at the 
beginning. (Tables 1-4, 5, 6, 7) 
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TABLE 1-2 
tdtAb ENRDbEMENT 
BY SEX AND BY STATUS 

(in thousands) 



YEAR 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER INDEPENDENT COL 


LEGES AND UNIVERSiXlES_ 




TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
BY SEX 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
BY STATUS- 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT ' 
BY SEX 


TOTAL ENF 
BY St 


iOLLMENT 
ATUS 




MALE 


FEMALE 


_FULL'TIME 


__eART-TlME 


MALE 


FEMALE 


FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 


246.8 
246:9 
249.8 


287.4 
302.4 
317.4 
329.7 


354.6 
361.6 
371.4 
375.4 


179:6 
187.7 
195:8 
204.1.. 


1053.7 
1051.4 
1054.0 

,::-'1059T^'' 


873.6 
910.5 

940,8^^ 
967.0 


1431.8 
1451.4 

— -|47S:i' 
1478.2 


495.5 

__510.5— ' 
521:7 
548.5 


% CHANGE 
1978/7B- 
198^/82-- 


+ 1.2 


+ 14.7^- 


— ^ +'5:9 


+ 13.6 


+ 0.6 


+ 10.7 


+ 3.2 


+ 10:7 



Source: NIICU 



in 1978 women constituted the majority of total enrollment in Catholic hi^er education, and this 
majority continued to grow through the 1978-81 period. Part of this increase is due to the more rapid rate of 
enrollment growth in women's colleges than in the rest of Catholic higher education during these years. 

(Table 1-2) ^ V , . ^ ^ . 

In 1978 minority enrollment accounted for 14.8 percent of the total in Catholic coUeges and 
universities: By 1980, the last year for which data on minorities are available, the minority share had nsen to 
15.6 percent of the total: (Tables 1-8, 9) 
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Catholic higher education continues to be national in scope with institutions in 39 states and Puerto 
Rico However, despite population shifts enrollment in Catholic colleges and univeisities continues to be 
concentrated in the Northeast and the N4idwest with 47 percent of total enrollment located in five states: New 
York Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio. Since institutions in these states tend to larger than 
average, the geographic distribution of Catholic colleges and universities is slightly less concentrated than that 
of enrollment: (Table 1-3) ^ r . 

Despite the geographic concentration of both enroUment and iristitutions, some effects of economic 
and demographic changes are noticeable in the 1978-81 period. Three of the five institutional closings were m 
the Northeast and the other two in the Midwest. The Northeast, however, managed to maintain its share of 
enrollment through 1981-82, while the enrollment shares of both the Midwest and the West decimed slightly. 
Among the Northeastern states with the highest enrollments in Catholic higher education, Pennsylyania 
Connecticut and Maryland increased their shares, mostly at the expense of New York and the ^istnct ot 
Columbia The decline in the Midwest share of total enrollment was concentrated primarily m Michigan^ 
Missouri and Indiana, while in the West the decline in enrollment share was distributed rather evenly among 
the states with Catholic institutions. The South was the only region to increase its enroUment share, 
principally because of rnore than a doubling of enrollment in Florida during the period. 

Preliminary data for 1982-83 indicate continuation of some of these geographic shifts of enrollment in 
Catholic higher education. The Midwest was the only region to suffer declines in the numbers^of full-time 
freshmen, full-time and FTE undergraduates and total enrollment, while the South was the only _re^j>n to 
experience increases in all these categories. The Northeast sujfered a decline in full-time first-tmne freshmen 
but^tmjxper^^ 

almost cons^ant.^^ Midwest the West Was the only region to suffer a declineSi full-time undergraduates in 
Catholic colleges and universities, but along with the South the West was the onlx region in which the number 
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TABLE l^3_ _ 



GE0SRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
eATHetie higher EBUeATION 





ENROtLMENT f/n thousands) 


NUMr.ER OF INSTITUTIONS 






PERCENT 
1978-79 OF TOTAL 


PERCENT-- 
1981-82:^— OFTOTAL 


__ — ^r^ri^ PERCENT 

1978-79 OFTOTAL 


- - PERCENT 

1981-B2_ QEiOTAt- 


NORTHEAST 

New Yotk_^ -—-^ ^ 
—Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

District of Columbia 

New Jersey 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

Other^ 


:--253;i~"^''~4f4 

94.1 17.6 

59.2 11.1 
29.4 5.5 
20.2 3.8 
17:5 3:3 

9.9 1.9 

o.o i.O 
14.8 2.8 


274.4 47.4 
99:9 17:2 
65.3 11.3 
31.9 5:5 
20.7 3.6 
18:3 3.2 
11.6 2.0 

lU.H l.Q 

16.3 2.8 


101 41.9 
34 14:1 
27 11.2 
12 5.G 

3 1.2 
7 2.9 
5 2.1 

4 17 
9 ZJ 


98 41.5 ' 
32 13.6 . 
27 11.4 
12 5.1 

3 1.3 
7 3.0 

4 1.7 
4 1.7 
9 3:8 


MIDWEST 
Illinois 
Ohio 

Wiscohsih 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Othpr^ 

W 11 Id 


174.2 32.6 
42.8 8.0 

18.6 3.5 

17.7 3.3 

17.8 3.3 
16.3 3.1 

14.6 2.7 

19.7 3.7 


186.8 32.2 

46.3 8.0 

20.4 3.5 
17.9 3.1 
17.8 3:1 
16.7 2.9 
16:1 2:8 
22.4 3.9 


89 36.9 
15 6.2 

10 4:2 

7 2.9 

8 3:3 

9 O.f 

-8 3.3 
20 8.3 


87 36.9 
15 6.4 
11 4.7 
10 4^2 

7 3.0 

8 3.4 

Q Q P 

8 3.4 
19 8.1 


o\JU 1 n 
Texas 
Florida 
Other^ 


39:4 7:4 
12.2 2.3 
5:3 1.0 
21.9 4.1 


48.4 8.4 
13.6 2.4 
10.9 1.9 
23.9 4.1 


28 11.6 
6 2.5 
3 i.2 

19 . 7:9 


2j6 1 1 .y 
6 2:5 
3 1.3 

19 ^8:1 


WEST 
California 
Other* 


47.3 8.8 
29.5 5.5 
17.8 3.3 


49.4 8.5 
31.4 5.4 
18.0 3.1 


20 8.3 
11 4:6 
9 3.7 


20 8.5 
11 4.7 
9 3.8 . 


Puerto Fficb 


27).2 31 " 


' "204 3.5~I 




_ 3 1.3 




TOTAL: U.S. & Puerto Rico 


534.2 100.0 


579.5 100.0 


241 100.0 


?36 100:0 



'Maine^ Nevv Hamp>shire, Rhode Island, Vermorit 

'towa, Kansas, Nebraska, North bakpta^ South Dakota 

^Alabama, Kentacky, Louisiana, New Me)cico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee; Virginia, West Virginia 
^Cblbradb, Hawaii, Montana, Oregon, Washington 

Source: NllCU 



of full-time' first-time freshmen in Gatholic hi^e^ educc^tion increased. Thjs inconsistency in the pattern of 
undergraduate enrollment in the Vv^est may be more indicative of patterns of student retention than of 
population shifts. 

TVie Independent Sector: Some Comparisons 

There is similar evidence of the impact of econqmic and demographic changes on enrollment in the rest 
of the independent sector. Between 1981-82 and 1982-83, for exarnple, the other mdependent colleges and 
universities in the South had a better record of enrollment of fuil-time first-tirrie frechrrten, full-time and FTE 
undergraduates :and total enroliment than their counterparts in the other regions of the country- The i-elative 
differences, however, were not as great as in Catholic higher education, peffiaps because of the larger nurhber 
of nbn-Cathblic independent institutions, both absolutely and relatively, throughout the South. However^ it 
is also true that the nbn-Cathblic institutibhs' in the Midwest did not frre as badly between 1981-82 and 
1982-83 relative to the other regional ^^cups as did their Catholic counterparts, despite the traditional 
strength of Catholic higher education in the Midvsrest. - : 

The enrollment experience of Catholic colleges and universities since 1975 differs in several bther 
respects frorri that of the rest of the independent sector: Between 1978 and 1982 the percentage increase in tbtal 
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enfdllment in the resrSHhelndependent sector was 4:2 percent, le^ thari Half ihe rate of increase in^Cathdlic 
cdlieges Uri^ Moreovef, fall, 1982 brought to the rest of the ^dependent secto^^ the 

first tirrie ih.tbtai_enrollrrierit as Well as in Undergraduate full-time and FTE enrollment in every re^bn of the 
country, while Gatholic institutions cbhtihued to show some increases in all these categories, at least 
nationally: 



TABtE 1-4 

FUlI -TiME UNDERGRAbUAti ENROttMENt 

flh fWousands) 

















DTMER__ 
INDEPENDENT 
COilEaES AN D 
UNIVERSrriES 






CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




















YEAR 


ALL CATHOLIC 
aOLLEGESJfc 
UNIVERSITIES 


DOCTORAL 
UNiVERSITiES 


OTHER 
4-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


2-YEAR 
COLLEQES 


WOMEN^S 
COLLEGES 


^4EYLAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


ALL 


1978-79 


306.2 


71:6 


226.9 


7.7 


34.3 


83.3 


1162.5 


1979-80 


315.7 


72.9 


235.1 


7.7 


35,3 


85.8 


1180.6 


1980-81 


323.6 


74.3 


241.4 


7.9 


35,1 


87.7 


1200.3 


1981-82 


329.4 


75.1 


246.3 


8.0 


34.5 


89.2 


1201.0 


1982-83* 


330.5 




247.0 


7,9 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1182.1 


% CHANGE 
ia7B/7Ja- 
1982/83 


+ 7.9 


+ 5.6 


+ 8.9 


+ 2.6 






+ 1.7 



•preliminary 
Source: NIICU 



TABLEJ^^ 
FUbb-TIME GRADUATE ENROLLMENT 

(w ttioasands) 

















OTHER 
4NDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND 
0N1VERSmES_ 






CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




YEAR 


ALL CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES ii 
UNIVERSITIES 


DOCTORAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 
4-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


5-YEAR 
COLLEGES 


WbWENiS 
COLLEGES 


NEYLAN 
iNSTlTUnONS 


ALL 


1978-79 


40.7 


24.9 


15.8 




.2 


1,5 


242.7 


1979-80 


38.7 


23.4 


15.3 




.2 


1,5 


244.6 


1980-81 


40.0 


24.4 


16.6 




.2 


1.6 


250.3 


1QRl-ft2 


39.1 


22.4 


16.7 




.2 


1.5 


251.7 


% CHANGE 


-4.0 


-10.0 


+ 5:7 




0 


0 


+ 3.7 


1978/79- 
















1981/82 

















Scarce: NIICU 

The other iridepiendent colleges and universities began iid^^ ended the 1978-81 jperiod .with hi^ef 
percentages of male students arid of full-tirrie students. However, during the same period Catholic cpUeges arid 
univereities had higher rates of increase .in. erifbllrilerit of both males and females, and of both fuU-time and 
part-time students. Because enrollment df jpart-tiriie students increased more rapidly than that of fuH-time 
students in both the Catholic and the non-Gatholic groups, the rate of growth of calculated FTE enrollment in 



both groups was jess than the growth in headcount. But was higher in the Catholic group, seven percent, vs. 
four percent in the rest of the independent sector. __ ___ 

Relative to the rest of the independent sector Catholic higher education has fiisbrically been more of 
an undergraduate undertaking, and it became even rndre so during the 1978-81 period. It is true that during 
much of the 197e's graduate enrollment in Catholic cblleges. arid universities grew rrtdre rapidly than 
undergraduate enrollment: Between 1970 and 1978, For example, full-time graduate and first professional 
erirpllrrieri.t in Catholic higher education rose by over 34 percent, while the number of full-time 
undergraduates increased by drily slightly m 

Between 1978 and 1981, however, there was a reversal of this relationship. During these four years the 
number of full-time graduate students fell by four percent, while the increase of undergraduate full-time 
erirDllment, both absolute and relative, was greater than \i had been during the previous riine years. While 
full-time graduate erirdllment during the 1978-81 period was declining by four percent in the Catholic 
institutions, it was rising by alrrdst the same percentage elsewhere in the independent sector. 



TABLE 1-6 

PART-T|ME UNDERdRADUATE ENROthMENT 

(in tfiousahds) 

















OTHER 
INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES^AHD 
UNIVERSITIES 






CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




YEAR 


ALL CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES 


bbCtORAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 
4-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


2-YEAR^ 
COLLEGES 


WOMEN^ 
COLLEGES 


NEYCAN 
It^STITUTlDNS. 


ALL 






1978-79 


71:5 


11:0 


57.6 


2.9 


7.8 


31.1 


199.6 


1979-80 


78.3 


11.4 


63.9 


3.0 


9:1 


33.0 


199.6 


1980-81 


81:6 


11.6 


66.5 


3.5 


10.9 


33.2 


219:3 


1981-82 


87.2 


11.9 


71.6 


3:7 


12.4 


36.8 


221.3 


J982-13*_l 


88.0 




72J- _ 


4.1 


- : N.A- - 


N7A7 


- "^29.3- 


__ 






% CHANGE 


+ 23.1 


+ 7:3 


+ 25:2 


+ 41.4 






+ 14.9 


197_8/79- 
















1982/83 

















•Preiiminary 
Source: NIICO 

_____ __TABLEj-7 

PART-TIME GRADUATE ENRbLLME^4T 

(i n t h o u s a n d s j 

















_ OTMER__ 
INDEPENDENT 






CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




COLLEGES AND 
UNlVERSttlES 


















YEAR 


ALL CATHQLie 
COLLEGES & 
UNIVERSITIES 


DOCTORAL 
UNIVgRSITIES 


OTHER 
4-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


2-YEAR 
COLLEGES 


WOMEN'S 
COLLEGES 


NEATLAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


ALL 


1978-79 : 


61.7 


24.5 


37:2 




2.1 


8.2 


179.0 


1979-80 


61.3 


23.4 


. 37.9 




2.5 


8.9 


172.2 


1980-81 


66.2 


25.9 


40:3 




2,3 


9.3 


182,1 


1981-ft? 


69.2 


26.5 


42.6 




2.7 


10:5 


187,0 


Vo CHANGE 


+ 12.2 


+ 8:2 


' + 14.5 




+ 28.6 


: +28.0 


+ 4,5 


1978/79- 
















1981/82 ' 

















Source: NIICU 
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In 1978-79 graduate enfoHment accounted Fur 14. 8. percent of tbtaLFTE erirbilrrierit in Cathdiic higher 
education, still well below the 18.9 percent .^aduate share of total PTE eiirollrrieht in the rest ofjhe 
independent sector. By 1981-82, however, graduate jFTE ^nroliment had declbed to 14 peicent^^ PTE 
ehrollrrieht in Catholic institutions, while the graduate PTE sharis in the rest of the independent sector held 
constant at 18.9 percent. The decline in the Catholic group .was cbricentratisd in the doctoral universities 
(defined as those universities that granted more than five doctorates in.l980), where full-time graduate 
enrojjment declined by ten percent, while rising by close to six percent in the other four-year institutions. 

The decline of full-tirne graduate enrollment in the Catholic group was riUrnericajly offset by a 12.2 
percent increase in part-time graduate enrollment, hich compcU'es favorably with the 4.5 percerit_ increase in 
the rest of the independent sector. However, the increase in part-time ©radu^ate enrollment of 14.5 percent irl 
the hbn-ddctdral fdUr-year iristitutidn^ :was much higher than the 8.2 percent increase in the doctoral 
universities. 

Because oF the relatively large increase in part-time enrollment, total ^aduate enrdll^ grew faster in 
the Catholic group than in the other independent institutions during the 1978-81 period. The increase in part- 
time enrojlment at the expense of full-time graduate students, especially in the doctora[ umversities, cannot, 
however, be interpreted as an iridicatidri df strength in traditional graduate programs in Catholic ^higher 
education. ' 

Undbubtedly, it was at the undergraduate level that Cathblic higher educatidn showed its greatest 
strength between 1978 and 1932: During this period Full-time undergraduate enrollment, rose by alrhdst eight 
percent in Catholic colleges and universities, compared to an increase of only 7.1 percent during the {Drevibus 
nine years. Meanwhile, in the rest of the independent sector full-time under^aduate enroUrnent grew only 1.7 
percent in the four-year period between 1978 and 1981, Similarly, part-time undergraduate enrollment during 
the same period increased by over 23 percent in Cathblic institutions, but only by about 15 percent elsewhere 
in the independent sector. ' ' . 

It should be noted, however, that in both groups the percentage annual increases in full-time . 
undergraduate enrdllment declined each year during the period, and For the non-Catholic^ institutions became 
an absolute decrease fbr the first tirrie in 1982-83. IVIoreover, in the fall of 1982 both groups experienced a 
decline in the number of full-time first-time freshmen, althdugh the 2.6 percent decrease in Catholic colleges 
and universities was appreciably less than the 4.1 percent decrease in the other independent insvitutions. Both 
groups experienced an increase in part-time freshmen enrollment in 1982. In light bf the cbrisisteritly higher 
percentage df part-time enrollment in Catholic higher education, it i? interesting to observe that the 5.3 
percent increase df part-time freshmen in the non-Catholic institutions in fall, 1982 was greater than the 
increase of 4.3 percent in the Cathblic group. 

The existence oF larger families might help explain the better recdrd df full-time undergraduate 
enrollment in Catholic higher education relative to the rest of the irideperiderit sectbr. Hdwever, demography 
aldne is not sufficient to explain a rate of growth in Catholic colleges and universities that was considerably 
more rapid in the recent 1978-82 period than during the previous nine years^ Part oF the explanation might 
rest in the reduced rate bf irtstitutidrial cldsirtgs in Catholic higher education during the second period, a fact 
which supports the existence of a healthier resjDbhse by the present group of Catholic colleges and universities 
to the current needs oF their potential clieats. _ ; 

The stronger record of Full-time under^aduate enrollment in Catholic ihstitutibhs cbrripared td the rest 
bf the independent sector between 1978 and 1982 cannot, moreover, be_explained by hi^er rates bf growth in 
full-time first-tirne freshrnari enrollment in each of the intervening years: the contra^ 
undergraduate enrollment in the ribri-Cathdlic institutions was a consistently smaller percentage of estimated 
sums of Full-time First-time freshman enrollments, during the preceding fdUr years than in the Catholic 
institutions: This experience sugge-ts higher rates of retention in the Cathblic institutidris as at least a partial 
explanation for the relatively strong undergraduate enrollment record in Cathblic higher educatidn, assuming 
comparable traoisferrates (for wh i - - 

Th^ cornpbsition bf erirdllmerits by sex differs between the Catholic ^d non-Catholic groups of 
institutions. In 1978-79 women cbnstituted 54 percent df tdtal enrollment in Catholic colleges and universities,, 
but only 45.3 percent, of the total in the rest of the independent ^ctdr. In both groups of institutions 
enrollment of males increased at a considerably lower rate than female enrbllrrient between 1978 and 1981. 
The difference in rates was, however, greater in the Catholic group wher^male enrollment^bse brily abbut 1.2 
percent during the peridd, while the number of women increased by almost 15 percent. The growth ir\ rriale 
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enrollment in the rest of the irideperident sector was lower, 0.6 percent, but the number of wornen increased 
by drily 10.7 pei-cerit. As a result, by 1981 women comprised alrnbst 57 pei-cerit of total erii-clliinent' in Catholic 
institutions, but less than 48 percent in the rest of the independent sector. 



TABLE i-8 

MiNQRITY ENROLLMENT AS A 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 





CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 

4r4DEPENi)Elir 
COU.EGE&AND 

UNIVERSITIES 


YEAR 


ALL CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES & 
UNiVERSITlES 


DOCTORAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 
4-YEAR 
iNSTltUTldNS 


2YEAR 
COLLEGES 


WOMEN'S 
COLLEGES 


NEYLAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


ALL 


1978-79 


14:8% 


11:8% 


15.9% 


14:5% 


12:9% 


17:5% 


15.0% 


1980-81 


15.6% 


13.7% 


16.3% 


14.3% 


13.8% 


18.1% 


15.4% 



Source: NIICU 



TABLE 1-9 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT 
BY SEX AND BY STATUS 

(In thousands) 



YEAR 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




MINORITY ENROttMENT 
BY SEX 


MINORfTY ENHOttMENT 
BY STATUS 


MINORtTY ENROLLMENT 
BY SEX 


MINORITY ENROLLMENT 
BY STATUS 




MALE 


FEMALE 


FULLTIME 


PART-TIME 


MALE 


FEMALE 


FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 


1978-79 
1980-81 


30.9 
34.3 


47.9 
54.1 


54.1 
60.0 


24.7 
28.4 


140.0 
143.0 


149.6 
163.4 


223.2 
235:9 ' 


66.3 
70:fi 


% jNCREASE 
1978/79- 
1980/81 


11.0 


12.9 


10.9 


15.0 


2.1 


9.2 


5.7' 


6.5 



Scarce: NIICU 



Catholic colleges and universities fiave fiistoricaHy enroHed a relatively smaH percentage of minority 
students, at least partly because of the relatively low Catholic membership within the black population. There 
is evidence, however, that the difference in minority shares a: total enrollment between the two groups of 
institutidris in the independent sector has vanished. In 1978 minority erirollmerit had reached just 14.8 percent 
of the total in Catholic colleges and universities, just under the 15 percent mmority share in the rest of the 
independent sector: Just two years later, however, minority Enrollment in the Catholic grdujD had risen to 15.6 
percent of the total, just over the 15.4 percent minority share in the rest of the independent sector. Moreover, 
in Catholic institutions as in others the minority student was more likely than the white student to be full- 
time, undergraduate, and also a woman. 

ii _ _ _ _ — 

Iristitutiohal Characteristics 

The enrollment strength at the uhdergfaduate level that characterizes Catholic cojleg^^ and universities 
is confirmed by the distribution of institutions vs^ithin Catholic higher education. Of 237 Catholic colleges and 
universities in current operation only 14 are doctoral universities as defined above,' and drily 22 universities 
awarded any doctorates at all:^ Catholic higher education is a predominantly undei^aduaic enterprise arid 
becoming more so. (Table 1-10) 

^Statistical data from one small four-year Catholic institution could riot be obtained; hence Tables 1-3 and I-IO shbu a total of 236 
institations in 1981-82. 
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TABLE l-JO 

NUMBER DF INSTITUTIONS 
AND 

AVERAGE ENROLLMENt fin brackets) 





N. • ' • r 

CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

V 

\ ■ . 


: 1 

0TMER- - 

4NDEPENOENT- 
COLLEGES-ANO 
UNIVERSITIES 


YEAR 


ALCCATHOtld 
COttEfiES& 
UNIVERSITiES^ 


DOCTORAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 
4-YEAR 

jNSTrrutiONS 


2YEAR^ 
COLLEGES 


WOREN^ 
COLLEGES 


NEYtAN 
INSTITUTIONS^ 


AUU 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 


241 
(2217) 

240 
(2289) 

237 
(2393) 

236 
(2455) 


14 

(10392) 

\ 14 
(Itf523) 

14 

(10609) 

_ 14 \ 
(10578) \ 


199 
(1894) 

199 
(1962) 

_196 
(2074) 

197 
(2125) '- 


.28 
(419) 

27 
(A30) 

27* 
' (449) 

25 

(512) 


57 
( 922) 

56 
( 971) 

54 
(1038) 

52 
{1105) 


137 
(1034) 

136 
(l^'^T) 

133 
(1143) 

132 
(1199) 


13Q8 
(1474) 

1293 
(1517) 

1264 
(1578) 

1259 

(1610) _ 



Source: NUCU 

Enrollment increases in independent Higher education between 1978 and 1982,. both within the Catholic 
group and in the" rest oF the independent sectofc, were accompanied by declines in the^iumber of colleges and 
universities. The relative decline 'in the number of Cal^jHc institutions during that period was sli^tly greater 
than half that of the non-Catholic group: AH five of the closings in the Catholic group were of women s 

colleges y - - - - _ - 

As a result of the closings, average institutional enrollments increase'^ a bit more rapidly than total 
increases for the entire group of institutions. Average enrollment in Catholic coUeges ^and universities 
increased from 2217 in 1978-79 to 2455 in 1981=82^ while average enroUment in the other independent 
institutions rose from 1474 to 1610: On the average, Catl^olic institutions enroUed about half agam as many 
students as the other independent colleges and universities' throughout the period 

Not surprisingly, doctbral.universities had the largest 'average enroUments in the Catholic group, 10578 
students in 1981-82 wb-year colleges enrolled the fewest students averaging 512 in the same year. The doc- 
toral universities had the highest percentage of male students, 52. 1, close to the 52.3 percent male share of 
enrollment in non-Catholic institutiohs: On' the other hand only \8,7 percent of the students in Catholic two- 
year colleges were males, whUe in the non-doctoral four-year colleges and universities niales made up 40.7 
percent of total enrollment. V r ■ ■ ■ no r, u \ 

In 1980-81 the Catholic doctoral universities enrolled the smallest percentage of minorities, W./, but 
relative growth in the share of minority enrollment since 1978-79 had been most rapid in the doctoral univer- 
sities. By 1980-81 minorities made up 16.3 percent of total enrollment in the other four-year institutions and 
14.3 percent of the" total in the Catholic two-year colleges. . ' ; _ ? ^ - i- 

Increases in average size between 1978 and l98l were not uniforrri across all categories of institution. 
The largest relative increases in average size \yere in the two-year coUeges a.nd the women's coUeges, the only 
categories which suffered drops in the number of institutions;' This expe'rience suggests that wiHiin limits 
students in search of the education offered by these somewhat specially identified institutions wul not be 
deterred by institutional closings, . , a'l 

Total enrollment in the Catholic doctoral universities declined in 1981-82 and again m 1982-83, whUe 
continuing to grow in the other four-year institutions. As a result, over the entire penod, 1978-82^ total 
enrollment rose only one percent in the doctoral universities, while growing 11.4 percent in the otlier tour- 
year institutions. ^ ' , , II 

The fact that the doctoral universities experienced the slowest growth in total and averag^enroUment 
"during the 1978-81 period does not nece^arily indicate lack of demand for university education. The declines 



^Decreases in the nurnber of Lnsiitulions in a particular category may 
.yeiif college becomes four-year, or a women's college becomes cbediicatidnal. 



iHsc froni closings or from changes in institutional status, e.g. where a two- 
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in full-time graduate enrollment may be clue to decreases in external sources of graduate student financial aid,^^: 
and the relatively slower growth in undergraduate enrollments may be at least partly attributable to policies 
of cdritrdlled enrdijme^ 

The 25 Catholic two-year colleges comprise about 11 percent df_ the institiitibhs in Catholic higher 
education, but enroll only about 2.3 percent of the total Catholic enrollment with an average iristitutibrial 
erirblimerit of 536 in 1982. The number of full-time first-time freshmen in the two-yeS colleges declined by 1^4 
percent between 1983 arid 1982, but that was less than the average of 2.6 percent for all of. Catholic higher 
education. The number of full-time uridergraduates also declined by about a half percent, but that was more 
than offset by ah 11.3 percent increase in part-rime undergo 

Recent changes in the size and composition of enrollment in higher education appear to be distributed 
. less evenly among institutions in the Catholic group than elsewhere in the independent sector. It has already 
been noted that Catholic colleges and universities as a group had a better record of full-time, first-time 
freshman enrbllment in 1982. Nevertheless, the perceritage bf Cathblic colleges and universities reporting 
sizeable gams, i.e., over five percent, in that enrollment category between 1981 and 1982 is rib higher, arid in 
fact almost identical, slightly over 24 percent, as elsewhere m t he independent sector^ 

However, the percentage of Catholic institutions reporting losses in Full-time first-time freshman 
enrollment.^ 65.2 percerit, is_actually higher than the 62.9 percent of the non-Catholic institutions in the sOTie 
situation. The strength of Cathblic higher education is increasingly in its Undergraduate erirblimerit, but that 
strength may not be distributed equally among Cathblic institutions if receriL fuU-tiriie first-tirile freshman 
enrollment is a valid indicator. 

Women's Colleges 

The Catholic women's colbges, once considered a vanishing species, fared better in many riieasures bf 
enrollment than Cathblic higher education as a whole durmg the 1978-81 period. The number of Cathd^^^^ 
women's colleges (defined here as those institutions with less than 15 percent male enrollment) did decline by 
five during that period to a total bf 52. Nevertheless, total erirb)lriieri(. of Catholic women's colleges during 
that period grew by li.4 percent or 11 percent faster than tbtal erirblimerit in all of Cathblic higher education. 

Full-time enrollment in Catholic women's colleges decreased in the 198CP81 and 1981^2 academic 
years, but was still slightly higher after the declines than it had been in 1978-79^Moreover, part-time 
Enrollments in Cathblic wbrrieri's colleges during the 1978-81 period at both undergraduate and graduate 
levels increased at rates more than double thbse for Catholic higher education as a whole. WhSe part-time 
enrollments may not offer the same institutibnal security as full-tiriie erirbllmerits, they can also reflect 
institutional efforts to extend program offerings to new clienteles^ e.g., adults in the workforce. 

Although graduate enrollment grew by over 28 percent in Catholic woriieri's colleges betweeri 1978 arid 
1981, all part-time, it still represented only five percent of total enrollment in women's colleges by the end bf 
the period. The strength of Cathblic women's colleges thus continues to be concentrated at the undei:graduate 
level, where, despite fluctuating full-tirne erirbllriierit between 1978 arid 1981, growth in part-time enrollment 
was a remarkably high 59 percent. _ _ , ' _ 

In addition, the enrollment record of minorities in Catholic women's colleges was s^cbrid in strength 
Qrily to the doctoral universities: The minority share of enrollment in Catholic women's colleges increased by 
seven percerit in the two-year period, 1978-80, about three times as high as the relative increase in the bther 
non-doctoral iristitutibris. 

Neylan IhstituHons 

Within Cathblic higher education the Neylari institutions aie identijfied as those colleges founded by oe 
currently maintaining some relationship with a cbngregatibri or brder bf women religibus. The 132 Neylan 
institutions in 1981-82 iricluded all 52 Catholic women's cblleges, plus K) cbeducatibrial cblleges. 

The Neylan institutions are relatively small, averaging about 1200 students, cbmpared tb an average 
erirblimerit bf 2455 for all Catholic colleges and uhiveSitjes in 1981-82. Within the Neylan grbup the 
coeducatibrial colleges averaged only about 60 more students than the women's colleges; Neylan colleges are 
overwhelmingly undergraduate iristitutibris. Althbugh graduate students account for over 45 percent oF part- 
time enrollment, they account for less thari four percerit bf full-time students. 
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Mdrebver; in the coeducational coHeges of tfie Neylan group males accburited for drily 27 percent of 
total erirollmerit in 1981-82. Male enfdjlment in the other 166 coeducational GatHolic colleges and uriivers^^ 
accounted For over 51.5 percent of total erirollrrierit, very close to the 52 percent average in the rest oF the 
independent sector: _ _ _ _ _ 

Minorities made up over 18 percent oF the students enrolled in Neylari institutions, the highest per- 
centage For any group bF Catholic institutions studied: 1 he percentage bF rriirioriH^^^^^^ cbeducatjbnal 
Neylan institutions wks still higher, since the minority share of the women's colleges was just under 14 
percent, close to the share in the Catholic doctoral universities. , ' 

Enrollment growth m the Neylan colleges between 1978 arid 1981 was relatively greater than in the 
other Catholic instituMons. Total enrollment, for example, rose 14.5 percent in the Neyjari ^bup, compared 
to about 16 percent in the other Catholic institutions and 11:3 percent in the rest oF the.iridependerit sector. 
Enrollment oF FTE students in the Neylari colleges rose riiore rapidly than in the other Catholic institutions, 
principally because oF the relatively high growth iri part-time enrdllment, especially at ^tfie graduate level. 
There the growth rate in Neylan institutions was more than twice as high as iri all oF Catholic higher education 
during the 1978-81 period. During the same period full-time graduate enrollment was virtually Unchanged in 
the Neylari institutions, while declining in the rest of Catholic higher education. The 16.2 pejcent growth iri 
full-time undergraduate enrollment iri the Neylan group was equal to that in the rest of the Catholic colleges 
and universities and signiFicantly greater than the 8.3 percent increase in the non-Catholic institutions. 

Moreover, male erirdllrrierit in the coeducational Neylan institutions rose 13.7 percent between 1978 
and 1981, compared to an increase iri riiales oF less than Four percent in the other Catholic coeducational insti- 
tutions: On the other hand, the 12.1 percent increase in Feriiale erirdllrrierit in the coeducational Neylan 
cdlleges during the same period was less than the 19 percent increase iri Female erifdllment in the other Catholic 
coeducatidrial institutions and less than the 18 percent increase in enrollment oF the Cathdlic wdrileri's colleges 
in those years. This suggests that the decision to become coeducational made by many oF the iristitutidris in 
the Neylan group during the 1976 s was ari apprdpriate one For them. 

The above-average enrollment record oF the Neylari grdUp within Catholic higher education suggests 
that sponsorship, rather than economic and demographic Factors aldrie, has an inFluence on the health oF 
Cathdlic cdlleges and universities, and that religious orders have not lost their traditidrial capability For 
eFFectiveness iri iristitutiorial education. The demonstrated eFFectiveness oF the sponsoring relatidriship may 
thus be of significance to the future df the spdrisdririg religious communities as well as to the future of Cathdlic 
higher education. 
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II. HNANCIAL OPERATIONS AND 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 



Revenues 

Catholic hi^er education continues to be heavily tuition dependent, although slightly less, so in Fiscal 
year 1980-81 (FY1981) than in FY1979. In FY1979 tuition and fees of Catholic colleges and universities 
represented 69.8 percent of total current^ revenue (exclusive of sales). By FY19S1, the last year for which 
financial data were available, tuition and f^es had declined to 68.9 percent of current rev_enue. Even so^t^^^^^^^^ 
and fees continued to cover just under 72 percent of educational and general expenditures (E&G) in Catholic 
institutions. (Tables H-1, 2^ 3) j 

In the other independent colleges and universities, on the other hand, tuition and fees accounted for 
just over 44 percent of current revenues in FY1979, and that percentage remained almost constant at the end of 
the three-year j)eribd, despite a dip in FY1980. In the non-Catholic institutions tuition and fees covered only 
49 percent of E&G expenditure? at both the beginning and the end of the period. _ 

Other sources of income are correspondingly less si^ificant in Catholic iiistitutions than in the rest of 
the independent sector. The percentage of current revenues attributed to governrneritaj sources is one and a 
half times as high in the non-Catholic group as in the Catholic institution^. Federal grants jn particular account 
for almost seven percent more current income in the non-Catholic group as in the Catholic ii\stitutidris, 
although declining slightly in relative importance for both groups during the last fiscal year under study. 



TABLE n-1 
_ CURRENT REVENUES 
FISCAL YEAR 1978-79 (FY79) 





CATHOtJC COLLEGES 
ANB dNIVERSITIES 


OTHER INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 




DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLION^ 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 








TUITION AND FEES 


1191.8 


69.8 


5052.5 


44.2 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

FEDERAt 

STATE AND LOCAL 


6.9 
26.9 


.4 
1.6 


164.9 
181.2 


1.4 
1.6 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


176.4 
29.9 


10.3 
1.8 


2024.5 
220.6 


17.7 
1.9 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


161.6 


9.5 


1482.5 


13.0 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 


38.0 


2.2 


790.8 


6.9 


' INDEPENDENT INCOME 


4.1 


.2 


941.4 


8.2 


OTHER 


70.7 _ 


4.1 


572.4 


5.0 










TOTAL 


1706.3 


100.0 


11430.8 





JTABLE 11-2 

CURRiNT REVENUES 
FISCAL YEAR 1979-80 (FY80) 



.... .: - 


CATHdUC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 4NDEPE»DENT^ 
COLLEGE&& UNIVERSITIES 




(MIttlGNS) 


OF TOTAL 


(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


... _ 

TUITION AND FEES 




69.1 


5632.5 


43:4 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATjONS 












8.8 


.5 


187:6^ 


1:4 


STATE AND LOCAL 


29.6 


1.5 


195.6 


1.5 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 










FEDERAL 


216.4 


11.2 


2345.0 


18.1 


STATE fiND LOCAL 


30.7 


1:6 


300:6 


2.3 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


175.1 


9.1 


1626.3 


12.6 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 


48:2 


2:5 


930:0 


7.2 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 


3.8 


.2 


1066.2 


8.2 


OTHER 


83.4 


4:3 


685.1 


5.3 


TOTAL 


1930.4 


100.0 


12968.9 


100:0 



Scarce: NIICO 



TABbEII-3 
CURRENT REVENUES 
FISCAL YEAR 1980-81 (FY81) 





C ATHO tie COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 












DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 








6424.4 




TUITION AND FEES 


1522.0 


68.9 


43.9 


GOVERNMENT APPROPR ATIONS 

FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


8.8 

35:6 


.4 

1:6 


206.9 
227.3 


1.4 

: 1.6 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


, 238.0 
34.8 


10.8 
1.6 


2550.5 
299:0 


17.4 

2:0 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


197.7 


9.0 ^ 


1842.6 


12.6 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 


62.3 


2:8 


1078:8 


7.4 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 


9.1 


.4 


1189.4 


8.1 


OTHER 


100:5 


4:5 


821.8 


5.6 






TOTAL 


2208.8 


100.0 


14640.7 


100.0 



Source: NIICU 



Private gifts remained a fairly stable source of current income for bo:th groups through the three-year 
period, but accounted for a one-third iai^er share of the total Jn the non-Cathblic. institutions. The relative 
inipbrtahce of endowment income increased each year of the period m Both ^oups of insUtutions, but 
rnbre rapidly in the Catholic cdlleges and universities. Still, by FY198i endowment income accounted for a 
share of current revenues two and one-half tirries as large in the non-Catholic group as in the Catholic 
institutions: 

Within the Catholic group the dbctbral universities were bhly slightly less tuition dependent than the 
rest of the institutions. Even in this subset tuition and fees accounted for one and bne^half tirries the share of 
total current revenues in all the ndn-Catholic institutions, including Both coHeges and umvers[ties. Morebve^^^ 
even in the dbctbral universities tuition and fees covered 67 percent of FYi98i educational and general 



expenditures, veiy cidse to the relatively high rate of tuition dependency of the other Catholic institutions. 

^Tables li-4, 5, 5) : ^ ^ u v ^ i 

Federal grants underetahdably accounted for a larger share of current revenues in the Gathohc doctorai 
universities than in the othei GathoHc institutions, and that share grew slightly during the three-year period. 
By FY1981, however, that share was still more than a Fifth smaller than the average for all the non-Catholic 
independent institutions. ____ _ _^ 

Among the Catholic institutions endowment income accounted for the largest share, or current 
revenues in the doctoral universities and the smallest share ill the two-year colleges. The pattern of reUarice on 
private gifts for current revenues, on the other hand, was exactly the opposite. This does not necessarily mean 
that two-year colleges are relatively more effective at fund raising than the universities. Rather, the inverse 
relationships between gifts ^rid endowment income in total cun^ent revenues suggest that the doctoral univer- 
sities are more likely to direct gifts to endowment rather than to current operations, making tcitm less 
dependent upon current gifts over the long rUri. 
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TABLE jj -4 

CURRENT REVENUES CATHOUC DOCTORAt UNIVERSITIES 





FISCAL YEAR 

1Q7R-79 


FISCAL YEAR 
1979-80 


FISCAL YEAR 
1980-81 
















DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PfeRCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MICUONS) 


PERCENT 
OFTOTAt^ 


TUITION AND FEES 


394:7 


68.6 


438.5 


67.3 


494.7 


66.1 


GOVT. APPROPBIATIONS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


2.2 
8.7 


.4 
1.5 


1.4 

10:8 


.2 

1:7 


1.1 
13.4 


.1 
1.8 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


68.2 
9.5 


11:9 
1.7 


89.3 
8.9 


13.7 
1.4 


100.5 
8.3 


13.4 
1:1 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


47:7 


8.3 


50.6 


7.8 


61.1 


8.2 


ENDOWMENT jNCOME 


14.8 


2.6 


18.7 


2:9 


25:7 


3.4 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 


2.8 


.5 


3.8 


.6 


9.1 


1.2 


_OTHER 


26.4 


4.6 


29:2 


4.5 


34.7 


4.6 


TOTAL 


575.0 


100.0 


651.2 


100.0 


748.6 


100.0 — 



Source: Nlieo 



TASfcEII-S 

CURRENT REVENUES CATHOLIC 4-YEAR COttEQES 





FISCAL YEAR 
1978-79 


FISCAL YEAR 
1979-80 


FISCAL YEAR 
1980-81 




DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OFTQIAI^ 


TUITION AND FEES 


780:1 


70.6 


877.6 


70.2 


'1005.6 


70.5 


GOVT. APPROPRIATIONS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


4.7 
17.8 


.4 
1.6 


7.3 
18.3 


.6 
1:5 


7.6 
21.8 


.5 
1.5 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


105.8 
19.6 


9:6 
1.8 


124.5 
21.0 


9.9 
1.7 


134.6 
25:1 . 


9.4 
1.8 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


109:5 


9.9 


119.6 


9.6 


132.2 


9.3 


ENDOWMENT iNCOME 


22.8 


2.1 


29.1 


2:3 


36.1 


2.5 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 


1.3 


.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


_OTFi£P 


43.1 


3.9 


52:8 


4:2 


64.0 


4.5 










1104.7 


100.0 


1250.2 


100.0 


1427.0 - 




Source: NllCU 
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TABtE ij-6 

.CURRENT REVENUES _ 
CATHOLIC 2 YEAR COLLEGES 





FJSCAL YEAR 
V. ',1978-79 


FISCAL TEAR 
1979-80 


FISCAt 

i9ec 


YEAR 
-81 


■ 




DQLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCEKl 
TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MlLUdNS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


TUITION AND FEES 


— T — 

17.0 


64.2 


18.3 


62.9 


21:7 


65.0 


GOVT^J^-PROPRIATIONS 














FEDERAL 


0 


0 


.1 


.3 


:1 


.3 


STATE AND LOCAL 


.4 


1.5 


.5 


1.7 


.5 


1.5 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 














FEDEB^^L 


2.4 


9.1 


2.6 


8.9 


3.0 


9:0 


STATE AND LOCAL 


.7 


2.6 


;8 


2.7 


1.3 


3.9 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


4.4 


16.6 


4.9 


16.8 


4.3 


12.9 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 


.4 


1:5 


.4 


1.4 


.6 


1.8 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b 


OTHER 


1.2 


4.5 


1.5 


5.2 


1.8 


5.4 


TOTAL 


26.5 




29.1 








100.0 




100.0 









Source: NllCU 

In FY1981 the relative importance oF endowment income and gifts cornbined in the doctoral uriivef- 
sities was about the same as in the other four-year institutions. In the two-year colleges, however, gifts ;^bhe^ 
although lower absolutely and relatively than in the previous two years, accounted for a L-ii-ger share of 
current revenuesjhan gifts and endbwrrieht income cornbined m the four-year institutions. 

Between FY1979 and FY1981 tuition and fees declined as a percentage of total revenue in the Catholic 
doctoral universities, while remaining relatively constant in the other four-year institutions and irtcreasing in 
the two-year colleges as shares of total revenue: During the same period endowment income as a share of total 
revenue increased in all three subsets of Catholic institutions, but most rapidly m the doctoral universit'es. 
Even so, at the end of the period ehdowrrierit income accounted for jess than half the share of to^al current 
revenue in the Catholic doctoral universities as in all nbri-Cathblic independent colleges and universities 
combined: 

TABLE n-7 
CURRENT REVENUES 
FISCAL YEAR 1980-81 (FY8i) 





CATHOLSC 
WOMEN'S COLLEGES 


NEYLAN 

iNsrrruTioNs 




DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
<MtLLIdNS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


TUITION AND FEES 


141.7 


67:1 


340.4 


66.3 


gov:ernment appropriations 

FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


1.5 
3.8 


.7 
1.8 


2.8 
0.6 


.5 
1.7 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 
FEDERAL 

STATE AND LOCAL 


15.1 
6.4 


7.1 
3.0 


52.7 
12.4 


10.3 
2.4 


PRIVATE GIFTS 


30.2 


14.3 


64.6 


12.g 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 


4.7 


2.2 


10.4 


2.0 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OTHER 


7.9 


3.7 


21.3 


4.2 


TOTAL 


211:3 


160.0 


513.2 


100.0 



Source: NllCU . ' Q i 
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In the women's coijeges and the Neyfan institutions in fYi981 tuition and fees comprised a share of 
current revenue ciose to that of the two-year cpjleges, about 67 and 66 percent respectively, and somewhat 
smaller than the 70.5 percent share in the other Catholic iour-yi5=ir ndn-dbctdraj colleges and universities: Tfie 
difference vvas largely made up By a highei^percentage of private gifts in the worriisn s and Neylan m 
Gifts accounted for over 14 percent of current revenue in the vsrbmen's cbHeges and for close to 13 percerit in 
the Neylari institutions, both figures higher than in arty of the other institutional categories: Ih^ addition, 
federal grants accounted for 12.5 percerit of current reveriue in the coeducational Neylan institutions, a per- 
centage only slightly lower than that of the dortoral universities, ^ri the currerit revenue of women's coHeges,. 
however, federal grants were less significant than in a.iy other institutional subset, including two-year 
colleges. (Table II-7) 



Expenditures 

In ¥YV?81 Catholic colleges and universities spent almost 2.2 billion dollais for current operations: 
Nevertheless, Catholic colleges and universities continue to be reiatively low-cost institutions. Although 
Catholic colleges and universities account for about 21 percent of full-time equivalent enrollment in the irtde- 
periderit sector, they accdtint for only about 14 percent of the educational and general expjenditures of 
independent colleges and universities, so that E&G experiditures per FTE in Catholic coHege3 and universities 
are about 60 percent of the equivalent cost in the rest of the irtdeperiderit sector. 

The distribution of educational and general expenditures remained relatively constant in both the 
Catholic and non-Catholic groups during the FYi979-81 period. Given the emphasis bri Uridergraduate educa- 
tion and the relatively high dependence on tuition in Catholic colleges and universities, it is not surprising that 
the distribution of expenditures in Catholic institutibris is skewed toward educational 'acHviHes._ Catholic 
colleges and universities spend a considerably higher share of educatidrial and general doUais on instruction, 
student services and institutional support than do their counterparts irt the rest df the independent sector: On 
the other hand, the Catholic institutions spend re^itively less on research and public service arid drily propor- 
tibnaliy a bit rndre on maintenance of plant than do the other independent institutibns. Conf inning the heavy 
emphasis on undergraduate educatidri in the Cathdlic group is the fact that its share df research expenditures 
in total E&G costs is less than drie-quarter of the equivalent in the rest of the independent sector. 
(Tables H-8, 9, 10) 



TABLE 11-8 

eURRENT EXPENDITURES, EDUCATIONAL AND C3ENERAt 
FISCAL YEAR 1978-79 (FY79) 



INSTRUCTION 
RiSEAReH 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
ACADEMIC SUPPORT 
STUDENT SERVICES 
iNSTirUTlONAL SUPPORT 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 
STUDENT AID 



TBTAL E&G 



CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 



DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 



695.5 
62.8 
18.2 
139.0 
123:5 
261.4 
183.4 
155.8 



1639.6 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



42:4 
3.8 
1.1 
8.5 
:7.5 
15:9 
11.2 
—9:5 



100.0 



- ^THER INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGESJLONIVERSITIES- 



DOLLARS 
(M LLIONS) 



3870.0 
1441.0 
240.1 
829.6 . 
587.1 
1411.7 
1068.3 
^3L2 



10383.0 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



37.3 
13.9 
2.3 
8.0 
5.7 
13:6 
10.3 
9.0 



100.0 



EKLC 



Soarce: NIICU 
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tABtEll-9 

CURRENT EXPENDITURES, EbUCAtibNAt AHS QENERAL 
FISCAL YEAR 1979-80 (FYSO) 





CATMOUC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES _ 


OTHER INDEPENDENT, _ 
COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 




DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OFTOTAt _ 


INSTRUCTION 


782.7 


42.2 


4337.2 


37.2 


RESEARCH 


73.1 


3.9 


1614.9 


13.8 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


20.7 


. 1.1 


281.7 


2.4 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT 


1557 


8.4 


927:6 


8.0 


STUDENT SERVICES 


139.5 


7.5 


660.4 


5.7 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


294.5 


15.9 


1581:5 


13.6 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


207.7 


11.2 


1207.7 


10.4 




181.1 : 


9:8 


1549.6 


9.0 


STUDENT AID 






TOTAL E&G 


1855.0 


100.0 


11660.6 


100.0 



Source: NIICU 



TABLE li-id 

eURRENT EXPENDITURES, EbUCATldNAL AND QENERAh 
FISCAL YEAH 1980-81 (FY81) 





CATH0L4C COLLEGES . 
AND UNlVER^rriES 


OTHER INDEPENDENT. _ 
COLLgQgS & UNIVERSITIES 




DOLLARS 
JMILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL— 


iNSTRUCTION 
RESEARCH 


877.9 
83.3 


41.4 
3.9 


4892.8 
1758.1 


37.1 
13.3 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


23.0 


1.1 


312.9 


2.4 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT 


182.r 


8.6 


1045.5 


7.9 


STUDENT SERVICES 


162.1 ' 


7.7 


767.0 


5.8 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


339.5 


16.0 


1788:3 


13.6 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


238.2 


11.2 


1392.0 


10,6 


_SIUDENT AID 


212:4 




1224.9 


9.3 


TOTAL E&G 


2118.4 


. 100.0 


13181.5— 


100.0 







■ Source:" NllCtJ' 



Moreover, despite the lower proportion of gifts and ehdowmerit income in curfent revenues of Gatholic 
colleges and universities, these institutions allocate a slightly higher percentage of E&G expenditures to 
student aid than do the other independent institutions. This suggests the poFsibility that Catholic collies and 
universities are more likely to finance student aid out of tuition revenues than other independent mstitutions. 

Among the Catholic colleges and universities the doctoral universities understandably spend a lar^^r 
share of E&G dollars on research than the Other insiitutibns. However, that percentage is still less than _ half 
the average for all non-Catholic colleges and univerf,ities. Moreover, instructional expenditures account for a 
larger share of total E&G costs in the Catholic doctoral universities than in the other four-year and two-year 
Catholic institutions. On the other hand, expenditures for student services and student aid account for smaUer 
shares of the total in the doctoral universities than in the other four-year institutions. Student aid accounts for 
the smallest share of total E&G expenditures in the tWo-year institutions, whHe expendUures for institutional 
suppbrt.and plant maintenance are proportibrially highest in tht two-year institutions and lowest in the 
dbctbi-ai uiiiversities. (Tables Il-li, 12, 13) 
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TOBLE Jl-11_ _ _ _1 _ 

CURRENT EXPENDITURES^ EDUCATIONAL AHD GEfjERAL 
CATHOLIC DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES 





FISCAL YEAR 
1978-79 


FISCAL YEAR 
1979>8d 


FISCAL YEAR 
1980-81 


- - — 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


DOLLARS 
(HULLIONS)^ 


PERCENT 

QFLTOTAt^ 


DOLLARS 
4WILLIQNS) 


PERCENT 


INSTRUCTION 


263.7 


46.6 


295.8 


45.8 


329.4 


44.9 


RESEAI={eH ; 


36.5 


6.5 


42.4 


6.6 


48.3 


6.6 


PUBLIC ocRVICc 


8.0 


1.4 


8.6 


1.3 


8.7 


1.2 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT 


55.8 


9.9 


63.3 


9.8 


71.4 


9.7- 


STUDENT SERVICES 


30.7 


5.4 


34.2 


5.3 , 


38.5 


5.2 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


72.8 


12.9 


83.2" 


' 12.9 


96.5 


13.2 


PU\NT MAINTENANCE 


54.0 


9.5 


62.7 


9.7 


75.0 


10.2 


STUDENT AID 


44.0 


7.8 


55.7 


8.6 


66.0 


9.0 


TOTAL E&G 


565.5 




645.9 


100:0 






1D0.0 ] 


733:8 


lao.o 



TABLE l}-12_ ^ 

eURRENT EXPENDITURES, EOUCATjONAL AND GENERAL 
OTHER eATHOtie 4.YEAR eSLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



FISCAL YEAR 
1978-79 



FISCAL YEAR 
1979-80 



FISCALYEAR 
1980-81 



DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 



INSTRUCTION 
RiSiARCH, 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
ACADEMIC SUPPORT 
STUDrNT SEFIVICES 
INSTiTUTidNAL SUPPORT 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 
STUDENT AID 



421.8 
26.3 
10.1 
80.9 
90.5 
132.2 
126.2 
110.2 



1 048:2 



PERCENT 
OFJ^OTA]^ 



DOLLARS 
(WILLIONS)- 



40.2 
2.5 
1.0 
7.7 
8.6 
17.4 
12.0 
10.5 



475.8 
30.7 
12.0 
90.1 
102.8 
204.5 
141.7 
123.8 



_ld0.D 



1181.4 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 



40.3 
2.6 
1.0 
7.6 
8.7 
17.3 
12.0 
10.5 



536.3 
35.0 
14.0 
107.9 
120.4 
235.3 
159.3 
144.7 



100.0 



1352.9 



PERCENT 
X)F_TOTAL 



39.6 
2.6 
1.0 
8.0 
8.9 
17.4 
11.8 
10.7 



100.0 



TABLE jj-13 

CURRENT EXPENbltURgS^EbU^^^ GENERAL 
CATHOLIC 2-YEAR COLLEGES 



FISCAL YEAR 
1978-79 



DOLLARS 
(MILUQNS) 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



FISCAL YEAR 
1979-80 



DOLiJ^RS 
(MILLIONS) 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



FISCAL YEAR 
1980-81 



DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



INSTRUCTION 
RESEARCH 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

ACADEMIC SUPPORT 

STUDENT SERVrCES 

INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 
STUDENT AID 



10.1 
« .0 
.1 
2.3 
2A 
6.4 
3.2 
1.5 



38.8 
0 

.4 

8.8 

9.2 
24.6 
12.3 
_5.8 I 



11.0 
.1 
.1 

2.4 
2.5 
6.8 
3.4 

^6 



39.4 
.4 

:4 

8.6 
8.9 
24.4 
12.2 

5:7 



12.3 
.0 
.3 
2.7 
3.2 
7.7 
3.9 
1.8 



38.6 
0 

.9 
8.5' 
10.0 
24.1 
12.2 
_5.6 



TOTAL E&G 



26.0 



100.0 



27.9 



100.0 



31.9 



100.0- 



Sburce: NIICU 
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The distribution of EfeG expenditures E the GathbUc woiheh's colleges ahdjh the Neylan institutions 
is similar to the averages for the other non-doctoral colleges and uniyereitjes. However, the percentage 
devoted to research is ldwer than that of any bthisr group except two-year colleges, and the le^ than one-half 
percent spent on public service activities is the lowest for any institutional subset. (Table 1M4) 



JABLEJI-_14_ _ 
eURRENT EXPENDITURES, EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
FISeAL YEAR 1980-81 ^FYBI) 





CATHOLIC 
WOMEN'S COLLEGES 


NEYLAN 
INSTITUTIONS 




OOLtARS 


PERCENT 


QOttARS 


PERCENt 
OF TOTAL 


INSTRUCTION 


75.7 


37.6 


187.4 


38:3 


RESEARCH 


2:0 


1.0 


3.8 


. .8 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


.8 


.4 


1.9 


.4 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT 


20.2 


10.2 


41.6 


8.5 


STUDENT SERVICES 


19.8 


9.8 


48:1 


9:8 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


35.3 


17.5 


92.9 


19.0 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


25.8 


12.7 


60:3 


12.3 


STUDENT Alb 


22.1 


11.0 


52.8 


10.8 


TOTAL E&G 


201:5 


100:0 


_ 488.8 


100.0 



Source: NllCU 



' Per Capita Costs and Revenues 

Average per capita FTE educational and general expenditures in Catholic colleges and universities in 
FY1981 were about 60.5 percent of those in other independent institutions. Between FY1979 and Fyi981 per 
capita expenditures in Catholic higher education rose by 22.5 percent, slightly below the 23.1 percent increase 
in the rest oF the independent sector and well below the increase of about 26 percent in consumer prices. 
(Table 11-15) 



TABLE 11-15 

EbUCATldNAt AND GENERAt EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA FTE 





CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER 
4HDEPENDENT 
COtLEOES AND 
UN1VJERSITIES_ 


FISCAL 
YEAR . 


ALL CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES^ 
UNIVERSITIES 




OTHER 
4-YEAR 
INSTIIOTIONS 


.1-YEAR_ 
COLLEGES 


WOMEN'S 
COLLEGES 




ALL 


DOCTORAL- 
UNIVERSrriES 


NEYLAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 


$3957 
4375 
4848 


$4961 
5617 
6272 


$3602 
3938 
4364 


$2839 
3079 
3404 


$3948 
4213 
4719 


Si3678 
4003 
4404 


$6502 
7191 
8003 


% INCREASE 
1978/79- 
1«?aG/81 


22:5 


26.4 


21,2 


19.9 


19.5 


19 J 


23:1 



Source: NllCU 

The hi^est average per capita educational and general expenditures are Found in the doctoral univer- 
sities, where FY1981 E&G costs per FTE student are 44 percent higher than in other Gajholic four-year 
colleges and universities and 84 percent higher than in the two-year colleges. Even so, the per capita E&G 
costs in the Catholic doctoral institutions are indre than 20 percent lower than the average for all colleges and 
universities in the rest of the independent sector; 




VVitHih the Neylari subset FY1981 average E&G expisridituriss per FTE student are dose to the average 
for all Gatholic non-doctoral Four-year institutions. However, per capita.cbsts in the wbrrien's colleges are 13 
percent higher than in the coeducatiorral Neylan ihstitutiohs and are also higher than the average for the other 
ridri-ddctdral fdUr-year aiid two-year institutions: Per capita EfciS expenditures iri the Neylari cdeducatibnal 
institutions, on the other hand, are about five percent lower than in the other non-doctoral four-year coeduca- 
tional institutibris. 

Between FY1979 and FY1981 the rate of increase in per capita E&G expenditures was highest in the 
doctoral universities, lower in the other four-year institutions, and lower still in the twb-year cbUeges^ The 
wdrneri's cdlleges had the lowest rate of increase of any group within Gatholic higher education, arid the rate 
bf increase in the entire Neylari group was only slightly higher. 

Given the relatively high rate of tuitibn dependency bf all bf Cathbjic higher education, it is not sur- 
prising that average per capita tuition and fees are a higher percentage bf_per capita E&G expenditures in 
Catholic colleges and universities than in other independent institutions. While in FY1981 average j3er Capita 
E&G experidilUi'es in Catholic higher education were about 40 percent lower than elsewhere in the iride^ 
pendent sec tbr, average per capita tuitibn ^d fees were only about ten percent lower: 

Nor is it surprising that within Cathblic higher educatibri tuition and fees per capita follow a pattern 
similar to that of E&G expenditures. Thus, tuition and fees per capita are highest in the dbctbfal universities, 
lower in the other four-year Institutions, and lowest in the two-year colleges. The relative difference, hdw- 
ever, between per capita FTE tuition and fees in the doctoral universities and in the other four-year institutibris 
is abbut one-third less than the relative difference between per capita EikG expenditures in the two groups of 
institutions. Per capita tuition arid fees in the wbrneri's cdlleges and in the rest of the Neylan group bear rela- 
tionships to each other and to the other Catholic institutibns sirriilar tb the relatidriships of per capita E&G 
expenditures. (Table Il-ib) 



TABLE ll-je 
TUITION AND FEES PER eAPITA FTE 





CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND ONIVERSITIES 


_OTHEB 
INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


FISCAL 
YEAR 


ALL CATHOLIC 
COLL£GES-8t 
DNIVERSITIES- 


bOGtORAL 
DNIgERSITIES 


OTHER 
-4-¥EAf^ 


5VEAR 


WOS/IEN'S 
COLLEGES 


NEYLAN- 
INSTITUTIONS 


ALL 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 


$2876 
3147 






$1857 
2020 
2316 






$3164 
3474 
3901 


$3462 
3813 
4228 


$2681 
2925 
3244 


$2710 
2914 
3319 


$2506 
2750 
3067 


VINCBEASE 
1S78/7a- 
1980/81 


21.1 


22.1 


21.0 


24.7 


22.5 


22.4 


23.3 

i 



Source: NilCU 



In both Catholic Higher education and the rest bf the independent sector per capita tuition and fees rose 
somewhat lesr, rapidly between Pi:'1979 and Pr:'1981 than did per capita E&G expenditures. The absolute 
increase in per capita tuition and fees of Gatholic colleges and univeraties during the three-year pehod was on 
the average only about two-thirds as high as in the rest of the independent sector, and the relative increase was 
about ten percent lower. Moreover, the rate of increase in average per capita FTE tultfon and fees iri 
higher education between Pi:'1979 and Pr:'1981 was about 20 percent less than the rate of growth in the 
consumer price index. 

The rates of increase in per capita tuition and fees between FY1979 and FY_i981 did riot differ greatly 
among the various groups of Gatholic irrstitutions. The women's colleges and the Neylari institutibris experi- 
ericed a percentage increase during the period that was slightly ^eater than that of the four-year college and 
university group arid slightly less than that of the two-year colleges. 

Studeht Aid 

Data fbr over 260,000 Uridergraduate dependent student aid recipients in GathoHc colleges and univer- 
sities arid for oyer 4(g), 000 undergraduate deperiderit aid recipients in the rest of the independent sector from 
the 1981-82 NIIGU/EXXON student aid natibnal sample penrriit sdriie comparative assessment of the relative 
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f> . _ . 

importance of vanoas sources of student financial assistance. The sources of financial support reported in the 
national sample are classified into three categories: need-based grants and expected parental contributions, 
self-help arid other sources. 

Needibased grants include institutional grants plus grants from tWo federal sources. Pell ^ants 
(fonnerly IJEOG) and supplemental grants (SEOG), as well as state grants. SelF-fielp sources include expe^^ 
student contributions, income from federal, state ^d institutional work programs and proceeds from federal 
and institutionalloan programs: _____ 

Sample data indicate that on the average both GathoHc and other independent institutions recover 
from all of tliese sources about the same percentage, that is, approximately 98 percent, of student budgeted 
expenses, including tuition, room and board charges. Average dollar amounts and average shares from ^he 
various sources, however, dtffei significaiitly, not only between the Catholic and non-Catholic ^oups, but 
among the institutional categories in Catholic higher education. Moreover, the amounts and shares differ 
considerably according to income levels of the famHies of student aid recipients. (Table 11-17) 



TABbEII-17 

yNDERGRAbUATE bEj=>ENDENT STUDENT AID, 1981 -82 __ 
PARENTS' ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME: Att tEVEtS eOMBINED 
All Catholic arid All Other Independent institutions 



CATHOUd. 
INSTITUTIONS 



DQtLAR 
I AVERAGES 



Student Budgeted Ex pe rises - 



ExpecteJ Parerital Contributions 

Need-Based Graritsu 

Pell Grants (BEOG) 

Suppiemental Grants (SEOG) 
S.tate Gra nts (incl udl ng SSIG) 
I n St i_t_u_t i o naj _G ra n t s ; 
Total Need-Based Grants 

Student Employnnent: 

College Work-Study 

State arid Iristitutional Work Programs 
Total Student Employment 

Student Lbaris. 

National Direct Student Ldaos^(NOSt:) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSUFISL) 
Institutional Loans 
Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Contributions 

Other Aid 

Total Student Resources 



Balance (Total Stujierit Resources less 
Student Budgeted Expenses) 



$6682 



1342 

514 
183 
566 
432 
1695 

370 
115 
486 

_3tt 
1188 

--7 
1505 

919 

593 

6540 



PERCENT OF 
STUDENT 
EXPENSES 



100.0 



-$142 



20.1 

7.7 
2.7 
8.5 

_6:5 
25.4 

5.5 
1.7 

. 7.3 

4.7 
17.8 
.1 

22:5 
13:8 
8:9 
ci7g 



-2.1 



OTHER Independent 

INSTITUTIONS 



DOttAB- 
AVERAGES 



$7543 



1653 

483 
222 
574 
956 
2235 

416 
125 
541 

320 
1121 

^ 2a 

1469 
908 
612^ 

7417 



-$126 



PERCENT OR. 

_SXU_D_E_NT_ 
EXPENSES 



100.0 



21:9 

6.4 
2.9 
7.6 
12.7 
29,6 

5.5 

1:7' 
7.2 

4.2 
14.9 
.3 
19.5 

12.0 

8.1 

98.3 



1.7 



Source: 1981-82 NIICO/ExxonStadent.Aid National Sample :; 



Dollar amounts obviously vary with the levels of student expenses, and average undergraduate student 
expenses in Catholic higher education as reported in the "^P^1^7:^•■^>^"^l^r!^^ 
elSwhere in the independent sector, principally because-bfzsignlficantly^^^^ 

room artd board charges. Parents, however, were expected to contribute a slightly higher percentage of the 
already higher budgeted expenses in the non-Catholic in^itutions, suggesting greater abdity to pay among 
families patronizing non-Catholic institutions,' at least as measured by conventional need formulas. 

A^d recipients in the Catholic cdleges and universities are able to cover a sligKtly higher ^f^^ 
their budgeted expenses with Federal Pell grants, though the average dollars received from the PeH pro-am 
are slightly lower than in the rest of the independent sector, presumably because °f J^^^^'" f ^^^'^ 
FS^fsupplemental grants (SEOG) absorb a slightly smaller share of student expenses, both absolutely and 
relatively, in the Catholic institutions. 
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State grants absorb a somewhat higher share of budgeted expenses for aid recipients Gatholic^m^^^ 
tions, although average dollar aipounts are about the same for aid recipients elsewhere, in the independent 
sector: The relatively greater access oF undergraduates in Cathblic_ institutions to state aid may be partially 
explained by the fact that almost 42 percent of total enroHment in Catholic colleges and universities is located 
in four states. New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and California, all of which have relatively generous state aid 
programs. _ 

Catholic colleges and universities on the ayeragiS: budget as high a percentage of current expense 
budgets for student aid as do their counterparts elsewhere in the independent sector. However, ^ifts and 
endowment income constitute a smaller share of curfent revenues in Catholic iristitutibris, so it is not 
surprising that average institutional grants to student aid recipient m Catholic coUeges and unive^^^ • 
le^ than half as large as in the other independent institutions and absorb -a share of student expenses that is 
only a bit more than half the share absorbed by institutional grants in the other independent coHeges and 

universities: __ _ _ _ 

Mbreover, Catholic colleges and universities probably have le^ competitive latitude than o'lher inde- . 
pendent institutions to raise tuition charges in order to finance additional student aid out of current revenues^ 
This Robin Hood practice of taking from the more affluent in order to assist the needy has become increas- 
ingly common as income from other sources of financial aid has failed to keep pace with inflationary rises in 

educational costs: ____ _____ __ _ 

In Catholic higher education, however, average tuition and fees per capita FTE are already 90 percent 
of the average in the rest of the independent sector, even thou^ educational expenditures per capita are only 
60 percent as high. In effect, for each dollar of tuition paid a student in a Catholic institution receives only • 
two-tfiirds as much in educational expenditures as a student in another independent institution: This cojnpeti- 
tive limitation for further increases m tul[ion charges to finance student aid is reinforced by the already smaHer 
share of high-income families that patronize Catholic higher education relative to the rest of the independent 
sector. : : 

Both federal and state student employment programs accburit for almost identical average shares of 
student expenses in Catholic and other independent institutions. However, aid recipients in Catholic colleges 
and universities are slightly more dependent on loans, especially guaranteed student Ibans, Average expected 
student coritributibris are^ almost identical in both groups of institution's, but absorb a slightly larger share bf 
student expenses in the Cathblic grbup. 

Sample data on undergraduate student aid. in independent colleges and universities for 1978-79 indi- 
cated that Catholic institutions were not covering as lai^e i share bf aid recipient budgeted expenses with 
proceeds from three federal campus based aid programs, that is, supplemental grants, cbllege wdfk-study and 
national direct student loans, as were other independent institutions. Data jor 1981-82, however, indicate that 
Catholic colleges and universities benefit about equally from these federal programs, covering a slightly higher 
share of aid recipient expenses with direct loan funds, about the same percentage with coHege work study 
funds, and a slipiHy smaller share vy^ith supplemeh __ 

The allocation of student aid from various internal and external sources differs according *:o family 
income level of student aid recipients in both Catholic and other independent cblleges and universities. How- 
ever, the differences ba^d bn family income level are not unifonm acro^ the two groups of independent 
institutions. (Tables 11-18 through 11-24) 

. At the lowest levels -of fani^^ br less, student aid recipients in Catholic colleges and 
universities are able to cover a larger share of their expehsi§ with#^ Pell grants, and they are 
less dependent upon loans of any kind: Moreover, the average unmet need after taking irttb account contribu- 
tibris frbm all sources is lower, both absolutely fflid~relafivelyr-in-the~CafhoUcJnstitutibhs 
from the lowest income families. ^ ^ ^ _ 

As rhcome levels rise, however, the relative availability bf grants to recipientif. of student aid declines 
more rapidly in Catholic institutions than elsewhere in the independent sector. The difference is accounted for 
almost entirely by the greater availabBity of institutional grants in non-Catholic institutions to students from 
families at middle and higher income levels, who are typically less eligible for grant support frbm gbvem- 
mental programs. 

Thus, at farhily ihcorne leyels between $12000 and $24000 institutional grants absorb a share of student 
budgeted expenses in the rest of the independent sector that is mbre than twice as high as the share covered by 
such grants in the Catholic institutions. At higher levels of family income the relative difference in average 
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institutional grant support Between the two groups of iristitutidhs harrows only slightly. It is interesting to 
nbt^ also that average grants from state governmental sources arc Both absolutely and relatively higher for aid 
recipients in nbri-Cathbiic. institutions at all levels of family income above $24000^ The ^ater availability of 
institutional and goverhmental grant support bbvibusjy mitigates to some extent the impact of fii^er average 
tuition chaises in hbn-Gathblic colleges and universities, especially on middle and upper income families: 

The. deficiency in availability of iristitutibriaj grants tb undergraduates in Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities is reflected in the data for unmet financial heed of aid recipients after accounting for all sources of 
• support. In all brackets of family Scome above $12000, save one, the unmet need of aid recipients in Catholic 
instii itidns is greater, both relatively and in absolute dollars, than that of aid recipients in all other inde^ 
pendent colleges and universities. ' 

As availability of grant support declines at higher levels of family income, student dependency on 
loans rises more rapidly in the Catholic colleges and universities than iri other indepei;dent institutions: At 
every level of family income abpve $12000 student aid recipients in Catholic institutibhs are relatively mbre 
dependent on loans to meet expenses than their counterparts elsewhere m the independent sector. Atfarhily 
income levels above $24000 the average dollar value of the loans is greater for aid recipients in Catholic 
colleges arid universities, even though e:Kpected family contributions are lower: 

The only families in the national sample whose availability of resources from aU sources exceeds 
student expenses bri the average are those with average incomes above $36000, and that is true ior the families 
of aid recipients in Catholic institutibhs as well as in the rest bf the independent sector: It is interesting to note 
that for families in both groups the average value of guaranteed studeht Ibahs can more than account for the 
excess of educational resources available to them. It is not unreasonable to assurrie that some bf these families 
had taken advantage of the opportunity to borrow at rates b^low those they can earn by investing their own 
resources. Beginning in 1982-83 (the year following this survey), a $30, K)0 income "cap" was imposed bh 
eligibility for GSLs. Sihce . families above $30,000 must now demonstrate actual need in order to qualify for a 
guaranteed loan, we may therefore expect such discrepancies tb disappear in future surveys of this income 
group: . 

Within Catholic higher education there are some differences in the availability and composition of 
student aid among the three principal in^titutibhal groups, that is, the doctoral universities, the other four- 
year institutions and the two-year colleges. Average studeht expenses are highest in the doctoral universities 
and lowest in the two-year colleges. Yet expected family con tributibris on the average are highest for students 
in the two-year colleges and lowest for students in the doctoral universities, suggesting that ability to pay is 
not closely related to the chbice bf institution within Catholic hi^er education. (Table 11-25) 

Need-based grants in the doctoral uhiversities have the highest average dollar value, but neverthele^ 
absorb the smallest share of average student expenses ambhg the three institutional groups: This is true despite 
the fact that the doctoral uhiversities constitute the most expensive grpuj3 bf Catholic institutions and are 
patronized by students from families with the lowest average expected family contribution. Average institu- 
tional grants of the dbctbral Universities are the highest of the three institutional groups, but even they are 
lower than the average for all hoh-Cathblic institutibns. _ _^ ' 

Moreover, compared to average 'institutional grants in other Catholic institutions, the ^ants of the 
doctoral universities from their own funds are not sufficient to_ offset higher expends and lower grant* support 
frorri bther sources, such as state grants: Student aid grants from state goverhmehtal sources happen to be 
lowest in the doctbral Universities and highest in the two-year colleges, apparently an accideht bf geography 
for these two relatively srhall grbups bf ins ^ 

Average income from studeht employ rrieht progfarhs is lowest for student aid recipients in doctoral 
institutions, both absolutely and relatively. Average student loans of aid recipients in the doctoral universities 
are lower than those of their counterparts in the other four-year institutibhs and absorb the smallest share of 
studeht expehses ambng the three institutional groups: Given the hi^er average student costs and the rela- 
tively lower availability of suppbrt from grants and employment as well as reladvely 1^ recouree to loans for 
aid recipients in doctoral uhiversities cbrhjDared tb their counterparts in other Catholic Sstitutions^ it is not 
surprising that aid recipients in the doctoral universities manifest the highest average levels of unmet need, 
both absolutely and relatively, among the major groups of Catholic colleges arid uriiyersities. The availability 
and the composition of student aid remain important issues for all of Catholic higher educatibri, but especially 
for its dbctbral uhiversities. 
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TABLE 11-18 

UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT AJDj 1981 ^82 
PARENTS' ADdUSTED GROSS jNeOME: $6900 AND LESS 
Aii Catholic and Ail Other indepe ndent Institutions 





CAT+IOLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


OTHER INDEPfNDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 






PERCENTOF 




PERCENT OF 




DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 


STUDENT 
EXPENSES 


G0LLAR 
AVERAGES 




Student Budgeted Expenses • 


$6382 


100.0 


$6894 


100.0 


Expected Parental Cdntributidhs 


136 


2.1 


150 


2.2 


Need-Based Grants: 
Pell Grants (BEDGj 
Supplemental Grants (SEOGJ 
Sta t e G ra_n t s (i _n_cj ud i ng SSI G) 
insiiLuiionai oranis. — — 
Total Need-Based Grants 


1239 
155 

1097 
323 

2815 


19:4 
2.4 

17.2 
5.1 

44.1 


1143 
199 
663 
731 

2736 


16.6 

9.6 
10.6 
39.7 


Student Employment: 
College Work-Study 
State and Institutional Work Programs 
Total Student Employment 


232 
_86 
318 


3.6 
1.4 

5:0 


461 
134 
595 


6.7 
1.9 

; 8.6 


Student Loans: 

National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSUFISL) 
Inatitulional Loans _ 
Total Student Loans 


278 
648 
2 

927 


4.4 
10.2 
.0 
14.5 


329 
750 
3D 
1109 


4.8 
10:9 
.4 
16.1 


Expected Student Contributions 


867 


13.6 


923 


13.4 


Other Aid 


917 


14.4 


642 


9.3 


Total Student ReFsnnrnfts 


5980 


93.7 


6155 


89.3 


Balance (Total Sludeni Resources Jess 
student Budgeted Expenses) 


-$402 


= 6.3 


= $739 


-10.7 



Source: 1981=82 NIICU/Exxbn Student Aid National Sample ^ 



TABLE 11-19 



UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT AID, 1981 -82 
PARENTS' ADJUSTED GROSS INeOME: $6Gee-$120eO 
All Catholic and All Other Indepe ndent Instit ations 





CAT^iOEIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


OTHERlNDEP£NDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 




DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 


PERCENT OF 
^TlHSENl^ 
EXPENSES— 


DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 


PERCEWTOF 
STUDENT 
EXPENSES 


Student Budgeted Expenses 


$R547 


100:0 


$6912 


idd.b 


Expected Parental Cdritributions 


508 


7.8 


265- 


3.8 


Need-Based Grants: 
Peii Grants (BEOG) 
Supplemental Grants (SEOG) 
S t ate G r_a_n t s (i ncjud i ng SS 1 G j 

Instltolional Grants 

Total Need-Based Grants 


1075 
263 
797 
280 

2415 


16.4 
4:0 

12.2 
4.3 

36.9 


1048 
282 
579 
904 

2813 


15.2 
4.1 
8.4 
13.1 
40:7 


Student Employment: ^ 

College Work-Stody 

State arid Ihislitutidnal Work Programs 
total Student Ehipldymeht 


293 
95 
389 


4.5 
1.5 
5.9 


438 
86 
525 


6.3 
1.2 
7.6 


Student Loans; 

National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSUFISL) 

InstitutionaLLoans 

Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Contributions 

Othier Aid 

Total Strident Resources 


381 
805 
0 

1186 
1093 
"635 
6225 


5.8 
12:3 
0 

18.1 
16.7 
9.7 
95.1 


379 
928 
30 
1337 

973 

588 

6^00 


5.5 . 
13.4 
_ .3 
19.3 

14.1 
8.5 
94.0 


Balance (Total Student Resources less 
Student Budgeted Expenses) 


-$322 


-4:9 


-$412 


-6.0 



Source: 1981-82 NllCU/Exxbh Student Aid National Sample 
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__ __TABLEJI-2S) 
UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT Alb, 1981 -82 
PARENTS' ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME: $120M-$180()b 
Ail Catholic and All Other Independent Institutions 



D04LAR 
I AVERAGES 



Student Budgeted Expenses- 



Expected Parental Contributions 

Need-Based Grants:. 
Pell Gl^ahts (BEOG) 
Supplerhental Gi^ants (SEOG) 
State Gra hts (J ri c 1 ud i n jg SSIG) 

instLtutiQnLai Grants 

Total Need-Based Grants 

Student.EnnploymenJ; 

College Work^Study 

. State and Institutional Work Programs 
Total Student Empldyment 

Student Loans: - 

National Direct Student toans^(NDSt) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSUFISL) 
Institutiorial Loans , 
Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Contributions 

Gther;Aid 

Total Student Resources 



Balance CTptai Stu^ent Resources less 
Student Budgeted Expenses) 



CATHOLia. 
INSTITUTIONS 



JI6411 



356 

812 
208 
756 
306 
2082 

422 
101 
524 

323 
982 
22 
1327 

791 

574 

5654 



:$757 



PERCENTOF 

STUDENT 
.EXPENSES 



100.0 



5.6 

12.7 
3.2 

11:8 
4.8 

32.5 

6.6 
1.6 
8.2 

5.0 

15:3 
--.3 
20.7 

12.3 

9.0 

88.2 



■11.8 



OTHER INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 



-OOCKR 
AVERAGES 



$7493 



442 

719 

326 

700 
1024 
2768 

512 
149 
660 

438 
!064 

__25 
1527 

910 

824 

7132-- 



-$361 



PERCENTOF 
.STUDENT. 
EXPENSES 



100.0 



5.9 

9.6 
4.3 
9.3 
13.7 
36:9 

6.8 
2.0 
8.8 

5.8 
14.2 
.3 
20.4 

12.2 

11.0 



-4.8 



Source: 1981-82 NIlCU/Exxbn Student Aid National Sample 

_ TABLEJI-Jl^ 

UNDERGRABUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT AID^ 1981 -82 
PARENTS' ADdUSTED GRDSS INGGME: $18U00-$24000 
Aii Cathoilc an d All Other Independent ihstltatlohs 



student Budgeted Expenses 



Expected Parental Contributions* 

Need-Based Grants: 

Pell Grants (BECG) 

SUpplememal Grants (SEOG) 
State Grants (including SSIG) 
Institution^ Grants 
Totai Need-Based Grants 

Student Employment: 
C_Qjlega,W.Qrk:Sludy._ 



Stat_eandinLsJit_utiona! Work Program 
Total Student Employment 

Student LoansL 

National Direct Student_Loans (NDSL) 
Guaranteed Student toans (GSUFISL) 
Institutiorial Loans 
Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Cdhtributldhs 

Other Aid 

Total Student Resources 



Balarice Student Resources less 



CATHOLIC 

iNSTrrirnoNs 



DOrCAB - 
AVERAGES 



$6681 



783 

477 
249 
646 
519 
1891 

370 



156 
526 

300 
1085 
0 

1385 
879 
797 

6261 



-$420 



PERCENTOF 
^TUDERT. 
EXPENSES 



100.0 



11.7 

7.1 
3.7 
9.7 
7.8 
28.3 

_ 5^ 
: 2:3 
7.9 

4.5 
16.2 

0 
20.7 

13.2 

11.9 

93.7 



OTMER^tNOEPENDENT 
.INSTCrOTIONS 



DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 



$7314 



-6.3 



948 

472 
267 
673 
1054 
2466 

450 

~"T56^ 
606 

356 
1001 
31 
1388 

869 

447 

6723 



-$592 



PERCENT OF 
ST4H5ENT^ 
EXPENSES- 



100:0 



13.0 

6.5 
3:6 
9.2 
14.4 
33.7 

6.1 
8.3 

4.9 
13:7 

-.4 
19.0 

11.9 

•'6.1 

91.9 



-8:1 



Source: 198l'-82 NllCO/Exxon Student Aid Natlonai Sample 
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meuE 11^^22 ^ 

UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT AID, 1981-82 
PARENTS' ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME $24000 -$30000 
Aii Cathoifs and Ali Other Independent institutions 





CATHOLIC 


' OTHER^INDEPENDENT 




INSTITtrnONS 


JNSmtmONS 






PERCENT. OF 




PERCENT OF 




noi 1 AD 


UUcN 1 


nni 1 AD 
lAiLLAn 






AVERAGES 


EXPENSES 


AVERAGES 


EXPENSES 


. _ _ . 

Student Budgeted Expenses 


'- 

$6729 




100.0 




$7490 




100.0 - 






10 7 


IDI^ 




Need-Based Grants^ 






--- 




Peli Grants (BEOG) 


246 


3.7 


268 


3.6 


Supplerriehtai Grants (SEOG) 


185 


2.8 


224 


3.0 


State Grants (inciuding SSIG) 


456 


6.8 


718 


9.6 


Institutional Grants 


498 


7.4 


1056 


14.1 


Total Need-Based Grants 


1386 


on a 




'in 1 

JU.o 


St udent.EmploymenJ: 










College Wo rk-Stady _ 


423 


6.4 


3S8 


5.2 


State and Institutional Work Programs 


148 


' 2:2 


99 


1.3 


Total Student Empldymeht 


576 


8.6 


487 


6:5 


Student Loans: - 










National Direct Student Lbahs (NDSL) 


334 


5.0 


312 


4.2 


Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL/FISL) 


1332 


19.8 


1156 


15.4 


Institutional Loans 


1 


.0 


28 


.2 


Total Student Loans 


1667 


24.8 


1496 


20.0 


Expected Student Contributions 


941 


14.0 


868 


11.6 


Other Aid 


359 


5.3 


610 


8.1 


Total Student Resources 


. 6253 


92.9 


7240 


96.7 


Balance (Total Student Resources less 


-$476 


-7.1 


-$249 


-3.3 


Student Budgeted Expenses) 











Source: 1981-82 NMCU/Exxon Student Aid National Sample 

TABbE 11-23 

Undergraduate dependent student aid, i98i -82 

PARENTS' adjusted GROSS INCOME: $30000 -$36000 
All Catholic and All Other Independent Instituti ons 



student Budgeted Expenses 



Expected Parental CbritribUtibhs 

Need-Based Grants: 
Pell Grants (BEOG) 
Supplemental Grants (SEOGj 
State Grmts (Incjuding SSlGj 

Institutional Grants. 

Total Need-Based Grants 

Student Employment:- 

Cdllege Wbrk-Study 

State and IhstitUtidhal Work Programs 
I6tal-Student.£mplbymerit ■ ■ 



Student Lbaris:^ - 
National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL/FISLj 

InsUtutionaLLQans 

Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Contributions 

Other Aid 

Total Student Resources 



Balance (Total St udent Resojjrc 

Student Budgeted Expenses) 



_^s*mouc- 

IMSTITtmONS 



DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 



$6672 



1774 

153 
.,127 
329 
478 
1087 

435 

_98 
"533" 

313 
1464 
20 
1798 

902 

462 

6556 



-$117 



PERCENTOF 
STUDENT 
EXPENSES 



100.0 



26:6 

2.3 
1.9 
4.9 
7.2 
16.3 

6.5 
t.5 

"8:0 

-4.7 
21.9 
.3 
26.9 

13.5 

6.9 

98.2 



■15 



OTHER INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 



DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 



$7-7X)3- 



2291 

109 
233 
486 
913 
1740 

409 

. „140 
549 

288 
1293 
27 
1607 

913 

568 

7668 



-$35 



PERCENTOF 
^tUOENl^ 
EXPENSES- 



29.7 

1.4 
3:0 
6.3 
11.9 
22.6 

5.3 
.1.8 
7.1 

3:7 
16:8 
.2 
20.9 

11.9 

7.4 

99.5 



-0.5 



Source: 1981-82 NIICU/Exxon Student Aid Natlbnal Sample 
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TABLEJI-^4 

UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT A|D^ 1981 -82^ 
PARENTS' ADdUSTEb QRvOSS INeQME: $36^ AND MORE 
Ail Catholic rnd AM Ot her indep endent institutlbhs 





CftTJHOtIC 
INSTrrUTIONS 


OTHER INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 




DOLLAR 
AVERAGES — 


PERCENT OF 
45TUDENT 


-OOCOiR 
AVERAGES 


PERCENTOF 
^TUnENT 
EXPENSES 


Student Budgeted Expenses 


$7137 


100.0 


$8367 


100.0 


Expjected Parental CohtrlSutions 


3596 


50.4 


4681 


55.9 


Need-Based Grants:^ 
Pell Grants (BEOG) 
Supplemental Grants (SEOG) 
State Grajijs (Incjudlng SSlG) 

Institutional Grants. 

Total Need-Based Grants 


55 

no 

174 
520 
859 


.8 
1:5 
2.4 
7.3 
12.0 


62 

64 
240 
960 

1326 . 


.7 
.8 

^2.9 
11.5 
15.8 


^tnrtisnt Pmnlnx/mflnt* 

College WorK-Study _ 
State arid IristltUtibnal WorK Programs 
Total Student Emplbymerit 


._. 

104 
4.64 


5.0 

" lis 

6.5 


315 
116 
431 


3.8.: 
1.4 
5.1 


Student Loans: 

National Direct-Student Loans (NDSL) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSUFISL) 

Institutional Loans 

Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Conit ibutions 

Other Aid 

Tpt^l Stndent Resources - 


250 
1663 
5 

1919 
939 
554 

8331 


3.5 
23.3 
.0 
26.9 

13.2 

7,8 

116.7 


189 
1656 

l27 
1872 

942 

638 

9890 


2.3 
19.8 
.3 
22:4 

11:3 
7.6 
118.2 


Balance (Total Student Resources less 
Student Budgeted Expenses) 


$1193 


16.7 


$1522 


18.2 











Source: 1981-82 NIlCU/Exxon Student Aid National Sample 



TABLE il-25 

UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT STUDENT AiD, 1981 -82 
PARENTS' ADJUSTED GROSS INCOiWE: ALL LEVELS COMBINED 
Catholic Colleges and Uhivereities by Institutional Category 





DOCTORAt- 
UNIVERSITIES 


OTRER FOUR-YEAR 
INStltUtiONS 


TWa||AR 




DOLLAR 
AVERAGES- 


PERCENT OF 


-DOLLAR 
AVERAGES 


PERCENT OF 
aTUDENr 
EXPENSES 


DOLLAR. 
AVERAGES 


PERCENTOF 
STUDENT 
EXPENSEjS 






_ 100.0 


$6636 


100.0 


$5175 


100.0 


Student Budgeted Exj3erises 






Exj3ected Parental Contributions 


1331 


17.7 


1338 


20.2 


1516 


29.3 


NeiBd-Based Grants^ 

Pell Grants (BEOG) 

Supplemental Grants (SEOG) 
State Grants (Including SSIG) 
Institutional Grants 
Total Need-Based Grants 


557 
_62 
. 538 
638 
1795 


7.4 
.8 

7:2 
-8.5 
23,9 


512 
198 
565 
421 
1695 


7.7 
3.0 
8.5 
6.3 
25.5 


434 
133 
748 
77 
1392 


8:4 
2.6 

14.4 
1.5 

26.9 


Student Employ m_en_i: 
College Work-Study _ 


101 
45 
147 


1.4 
.6 

2.0 " 


407 
121 


6:1 
1.8 


97 
213 


1.9 
4.1 


—State arid Institutional Work Programs 
Tdtal Student Employment 


528 




310 


6.0 


Student Loans: 

National Direct Student Ldans.(NDSI^) 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSUFISL) 
Institutional Lo,^ns 
Total Student Loans 

Expected Student Contributions 

Other Aid 

Total Student Resources 


296 
1095 
28 
1418 

860 

1.102 

6653 


3.9 
14.6 

_:2 
18.9 

11.5 

14.7 


314 
1201 

_ 3 
1518 

934 

545 

__o55r_ 


4.7 
18.1 
.0 

c 22.9 
14.1 
8.2 
98.8 


279 
956 
73 
1308 

637 

^ 357 

5520 


5:4 
18.5 

1.4 
25.3 

12,3 

6.9 

106.7 


Balance (total Student Resources less 
Student Budgeted Expenses) 


-JB51 


-11.3 


-$79 


-1.2 


$345 ^ 


6.7 



Source: 1981-82 NllCU/Exxon Student Aid Natibhal Sample 
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GdNGLUSIdNS 



Cdhtrary to some expectations, Catholic Higher education Has cdhtiriued since 1978 to demonstrate 
relatively strong performance in the growtH oF enrollment and the control oF costs. This is especially true in 
undergraduate education, the area of traditional and current strength in Catholic hi^er education; The data 
alone do not, of course, explain the causes of that strength. 

However, the cdritLnued erirdllmerit growth of Catholic higher education in the urbanized Northeast, 
the expansion of part-time enrollment, especially among adults, and the growth in minority enrollment are all 
consistent with the thesis that Catholic higher education continues to find special strength in service to first- 
generation college students, although to a different generation than the adolescent sons and dau^ters of 
European migrant families that have been the traditidnal clients of Catholic higher education. 

It can be argued that even this relatively impressive perforrriance is not an assurance of strength for the 
rest of the 19803 and beyond. Enrollment in Catholic higher education continues to ihcrea^, but at a 
decreasing rate. So a decline in enrollment may simply lag a year or two behind the decline that has already 
reached the rest of the independent sector, perhaps because of the temporary and already vanishing advantage 
of larger family size among patrons of Catholic colleges and universities. 

It can also be argued that the costs of Catholic higher education, while lower than dsewhere in the 
independent sector, rnust still in great measure be passed on to students in the form of tuition increases that 
may limit access of likely students. Uncertainties such as these can be multiplied. Neverthele^, at the very 
!east it mast be conclude d from t he analysis of current data that within the independent sector Catholic hi^er 
education is relatively well positioned to face its future chaljenges. 
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